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THE HOME OF JOHN SHERMAN. 


By A. A. 


GRAHAM. 





THE RESIDENCE OF THE SECRETARY. 


In the central part of Northern Ohio, about 
fifty miles south of Lake Erie, is situated a city of 


the home of a man who has lately made himself 
famous in the financial world. 
The city of Mansfield, Ohio, occupies an ele- 
vated broken portion of country on what is known 
VoL. XIII.—6 


_ as the ‘‘ Divide,’’’ a plateau separating the waters 


|.of the lakes and the rivers, and which, under many 
fully ten thousand inhabitants; for many years | 





1 This “ Divide” is more than one thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, the highest point of the State being at Rich- 
land County. Consequently it is an exceptionally healthy 
locality. This fact is fully attested by numbers of aged 
people residing here. 
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years of industry, is now one of the most fruitful | houses was securely built of hewn logs, and after 
portions of the Buckeye State. This part of Ohio | the close of the war did good service as a court- 
began to be the home of the white man early in | house, a church, and a school-house, as the neces- 
the present century; this immediate locality being ' sities of the case required. 

' The growth of the town, like that of all towns of 
that day was at first exceedingly slow. When the 
war came, all in the country who could go, went ; 
for all had a common cause in the defence of 
=, their homes. The war, though between two great 
* nations, brought its results to the doors of the West- 
.- ern pioneers, who saw in the actions of the Indians 

the hand of their red-coat allies. In all parts of 
= the West are now soldiers of that conflict, many 
2 of whom have since settled there, and who at that 
time saw, like their Western comrades, their homes 
ind liberty endangered, and who fought for them 
2 1s their predecessors had fought to found a land of 
= freedom. After this conflict closed, and the In- 
== dians were thoroughly subjugated, and taught that 
their allies had used them simply as toois, the 
Western domain began to fill rapidly with settlers. 
This part of Ohio shared in the general prosperity, 
settled between the year 1808 and the War of 1812. | and with it Richland County, which, in 1813, 
The site of Mansfield was selected as the seat of became really an integral part of the State, and 
justice for Richland County (erected in January, | thenceforward managed its own affairs. In 1813 
1808) in the spring of 1809. At that date, and | court was held in one of the block-houses referred 
even until after the War of 1812, the county was _ to, and provision made for a permanent court- 
so sparsely settled that it did not require a sepa- | house as soon as the county would be able to build 
rate organization, but was attached to Knox County | one. This was done a few years afterward ; but 
for judicial purposes. The county then extended | in time, as the county filled with settlers, and 
over a large portion of country; but in after years | Mansfield grew from a village to a town, and froma 
a speculative mania for county seats arose, and as | town toacity, a larger and more commodious struc- 
a result, large counties were divided and new | ture became necessary. The present elegant edi- 
ones created. In 1846 Ashland, and in 1848 | fice, builtin 1870, at an expense of over two hun- 
Morrow, counties were erected, and Richland | dred thousand dollars, was the result. 
assumed its present dimensions. Mansfield, when | Before the war came, a man by the name of Levi 
first started, was in a wilderness country, still | Jones brought the first stock of goods to the place. 
peopled by the aboriginal sons of America, not | He unfortunately lost his life at the hands of some 
all of whom were friends of the white man. In- | vagabond Indians during the conflict. Following 
deed, one of the first buildings in the town was | him came a carding machine, for all clothing 
a block-house, erected for defence and security | was then homespun, a sawmill, whose propelling 
against any Indians who might choose to attempt | power was a tramp-wheel drawn by three yoke of 
its annihilation. ‘This block-house stood in the | oxen, a tanner, a shoemaker, a tailor, and various 
present public square, not far from the first cabin | other tradesmen. A minister of the gospel, Rev. 
erected in the town, which occupied the ground | William Jones, came soon after the war closed, 
now covered by the Sturges block. One block- | also a doctor, Royal N. Powers, and a school- 
house does not seem to have been sufficient, for | mistress, Eliza Wolf, who taught her flock, like 
during the war which followed the attempted settle- the preacher did his, in the old block-house. 
ment of this country asecond one was erected bya Three years after the school-mistress and the 
company of militiamen. As results showed, both , dominie began their educational work, they were 
were sometimes needed. One of these block- | aided by the O/ive, a weekly newspaper established 
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by John C, Gilkison. It detailed the current news 


| 


of the day, and that, too, without the aid of the | 


telegraph and fast mails. It considered itself very 
lucky if it got the ‘‘ news from Washington’’ a 
month after the events had transpired. Now, its 
successor, the Hera/d, prints the current news as 
well as telegraphic items before they are fairly cold. 
It is not alone in the field either; for Mansfield 
has grown during all these years, and three other 
papers, the Shie/d, the Liberal, and the Courier, 
compete for the public eye and ear. It may not be 
uninteresting to state that the first named paper is 
the organ of the Republican, and the last three of 
the Democratic party. 

But to go back and follow the history of the 
town would be too tedious a task, and would be, 
in a measure, uninteresting. The history of Mans- 
field is the history of many Western cities, a history 
by no means entirely void of interest, but in detail 
the same in all. For over twenty years it went 
quietly along in the even tenor of its way, appa- 
rently oblivious to the fact that one day it might be 
great. As the country about it grew, it grew; 
with but little to break its daily chain of current 
events. 

About the year 1830 a change came over the 
West. Men saw, or thought they saw, great for- 
tunes in a few years in the development of that 
vast domain if it could only be opened 
by channels of trade. The application 
of steam-power to road wagons, and 
the opening of countries by canals were 
questions now well settled. A rage for 
canals and railroads began to appear in 
all the Western States, whose surfaces, 
generally level, were so admirably adap- 
ted to such means of communication. 
Grand schemes for the improvement of 
the country were agitated among the 
people, schemes that promised to en- 
rich every one who cared to profit by 
the opportunity. Railroads, canals, and 
their consequent cities were projected 
with amazing rapidity, all very beauti- 
ful and enticing on paper. 

Though Ohio came out of the ordeal 
with less debt than some of her neigh- 
bors, she was not entirely exempt. A canal or 





but that was nut counted among the assets, The 
grand system went down by 1837, and left the peo- 
ple pretty well convinced that individuals, and not 
States, could better do such work ; and further, that 
finances based on the faith of a State were pretty 
certain to be as expansive as that faith, and hence 
sure to be below par. 

Among the railroads built, or at least projected, 
at this time, was one from Sandusky south to Mon- 
roeville. It received its charter in 1835, and three 
years after, before very much had been done to- 
wards its construction, the Mansfield and New 
Haven Railroad was chartered. Subsequently, 
the latter company purchased the former, and by 
Legislative act the former was extended southward 
to connect with the latter. When done (in 1846) 
this railroad gave Mansfield direct water commu- 
nication, a very valuable adjunct to the city, as at 
that day the lakes and rivers were the great com- 
mercial highways of the world. This necessarily 
brought a great change tothe town. A busy trade 
was almost the immediate result, and a great ad- 
vance in progress wade. This railroad was alone 


| the bearer of supplies to and from the town and 
| surrounding country several years, when an exten- 
sion was made southward to Newark, intending 
eventually to reach the Ohio River, and thereby 
‘connect lake and river navigation. 


When first 
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proposed, the extension encountered considerable 


two, a few unfinished ones, and several miles of | opposition, as many argued that to make Mansfield 
incomplete railroads were all she had for her pains, | a way station would materially detract from her 
True, the State had a rich and costly experience; | commercial prosperity. The extension was made, 
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however, with no serious results, About the same | 
time it was completed, the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne | 
and Chicago Railroad, under a different name, | 
however, was being built, and shortly after ar- 
rived at a successful completion. The part in 
Vhio, was built from Mansfield to Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, by one company, and eastward from | 
Mansfield by another. When these were consoli- 
dated, and a Chicago outlet desired, still another | 
company built that, though to some extent it was 


RICHLAND County CourtT-House. 


connected with the main road. 
were united under one corporate name, and the 


present Trunk Line is the result. When finished, | 


Mansfield had an excellent eastern and western 
outlet, and another impetus given to her advance- 
ment. 

The old Mansfield and Sandusky road was finally 
leased to the Baltimore and Ohio line, one of the 
oldest in America, and is now operated by them. 
Thus Mansfield had a second Trunk Line passing 
through her midst, and a consequent enhance in 
values. As though not content with the achieve- 
ments attained in the way of communication, 
when the Atlantic and Great Western was built, 
just be‘ore the late war, it was induced to come 
through the city, and lend its aid in her prosperity. 





(WQERENA SE nt 


Afterwards all , 


True, these roads had cost the city and county a 
good deal of money, in addition to half a million 
dollars donated privately by citizens, yet they de- 
veloped the country and brought Mansfield up 
from a town of hundreds to thousands in inhabi- 
tants, while the increase in wealth fully equaled 
the expenditures made. These roads give the 
city most direct communication with the surround- 
ing country, a very important factor in the ex- 
istence of any town. 

The excellent railroad facilities induced 
the establishment of manufactories, two of 
which are now among the largest of their 
kind in the United States. The Aultman 
& Taylor Company, whose speciality is farm- 
threshers and their component machinery, 
was established in 1868, by Mr. C. Ault- 
man and Mr. Henry H. Taylor, of Chicago. 
The first named gentleman had for several 
years been at the head of a large manufac- 
turing company in Canton, Ohio, while the 
latter had been the general Western agent 
at Chicago. These two men, well-conver- 
sant with the needs in the West for im- 
proved agricultural machinery, conceived 
the idea of making a better threshing-ma- 
chine than any then in use. Both were 
possessed of a large practical experience _ 
in such matters, and thus well-fitted for the 
work. Mansfield was selected as the place to 
make the threshers, on account of its rail- 
road facilities, and because it was in the 
< centre of a large country where material 

could easily be obtained, and where large 

crops of the smaller. grains were annually 
produced. They have six large shops, in which 
about four hundred persons are employed, whose 
monthly pay-roll will average nineteen thousand 
dollars, or over two hundred thousand dollars 
annually. About one-half million dollars are 
spent for material each year, which material, when 
manufactured into threshing-machines, would load 
a train of freight cars fifteen miles in length. All 
the money spent for wages is again spent by the 
employés in town, which amount produces no 
slight effect on the commercial transactions of the 
city. 

The Mansfield Machine Works started as early 
as 1840 in the manufacture of various kinds ot 


| farm machinery, principally reapers and mowers, 


known as the ‘‘ Buckeye.”” After several years 
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spent in the making of these, the works changed | 
hands, a new company was formed, and the manu- 
facture of portable and stationary steam-engines | 
of an approved pattern began. The new com- 
pany, formed in 1865, was composed of Edward 
Sturges, Sen., H. Colby, E. H. Rees, A. L. 
Grimes and M. Day, Jr., prominent citizens of the 


| in one piece. 
_ arrangement is of itself no small item, while the 


necessary. The quality of engines made in Mans- 
field are unsurpassed in beauty of finish, strength 
of construction, durability, and ease of operation. 
One decided peculiarity noticeable is the steam 
cylinder and valve cylinder, which are both cast 
The saving of steam by this simple 





city. The demand among agriculturalists, and | 
others in the West, whose business required almost | 
a constant use for a strong power to drive their | 
threshers and mills, has of late years been on the | 
increase. Formerly this motive power was all | 
furnished by horses. This necessitated a constant | 
and oppressive use of these faithful animals, which 

these engines are now rapidly superseding—they | 
can do-the work so much more satisfactorily and | 
easily, are so steady, are always ready, are seldom, 

if ever, disabled, and can run night and day when 


smoothness of motion attained is delightful to 
the eye of an experienced engineer. As soon as 
made, every engine is subjected to severe tests, 
to be sure every part is correctly made, thereby 


| insuring safety. They are now rapidly finding 


their way into every State in the Union. 

In addition to these two large works are a 
number of smaller shops of various kinds, usually 
found in all towns, which, in the aggregate, help 
in their own way to swell the volume of trade. 

Aside from the manufactures mentioned, the 
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city enjoys an excellent wholesale trade. For a | The Mansfield Mutual Insurance Company was 
town of its size this trade is rather exceptionally organized in 1873, and like the others mentioned, 
strong. Just now there are ten wholesale houses, | is a Mansfield institution, Its assets now aggregate 
though a short time ago two more were in exist- | $450,000. These three companies insure nearly 
ence. The aggregate sales of those enumerated fifteen million doliars value of property, all in 
will amount to over two million dollars annually. | Ohio. 
The business, classified, shows: one wholesale The principal business of the city, like all West- 
boots and shoes ; three grocers; two notion houses ; | ern towns, clusters about its central square. On 
two hats and caps; one millinery ; one queensware ll sides of the Public Square here are seen very 
and glassware, and one hardware. Prior to 1874, good brick business houses. The Presbyterian 
one firm had a good wholesale dry goods trade, Church, built several years since, occupies one 
but was obliged to succumb to the hard times. | corner, while the court-house and Methodist 
Now an excellent opening is presented to any one | Church cover the greater portion of the east side. 
, Main street, running north and south past the 
f% - = : Public Square, on down the former direction to 
es == the depots and manufactories, is the principal 
business thoroughfare. In former times it was the 
emporium of the city, especially so during the 
— early railroad days. 
West Market street, running west froin the cen- 
= tre of the square, is the fashionable street, if any 
street may be denoted as such. On this are the 
finest residences in the city, many of which will 
compare very favorably with dwellings in large 
cities. Near the end of this street, on the north 
)\ _ ao ee side, is the residence of Mr. Sherman. It occu- 
Sr. James Hore. pies a prominent position, overlooking the sur- 
rounding country to the north and west. Away 
possessing the necessary capital and experience. | to the north of it, on a conspicuous hill, stands the 
The shipping advantages offered have done much | home of Judge George W. Geddes, now a member 
to establish this wholesale trade and maintain it. | of Congress. West and north is a valley now full 
The retail trade will aggregate more than a mil- | of industrious homes. The view of the Secretary’s 
lion dollars annually. It is chiefly confined to its | home and the surrounding country is taken from 
own residents and to the surrounding country. the west, looking northeast. It was sketched by 
Three mutual insurance companies have their | Mr. Frank Bodine, and is an accurate view of the 
home offices here. In all, their business is con- | landscape. Several portions of the city present 
fined to the State, and their management is com- picturesque aspects, as its entire surface is quite 
posed almost entirely of Mansfield men. One, the broken, and in some piaces elevated sufficiently 
Richland County Insurance Company, was organ- | above the surrounding country to exhibit charming 
ized in 1851, and had among its organizers such | views. 
men as Judge Charles T. Sherman, Jacob Parker, As regards churches and schools, the city seems 
J. H. Cook—now president—and others. Its to be well supplied—from a dozen pulpits the 
business will now amount to over $300,000 yearly, ‘* Word of Life’’ each Sabbath day. In point of 
while its assets foot up over a million. architectural design the Congregational Church is 
The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Insurance | the finest in Mansfield. It stands on the south 
Company was organized in 1872, chiefly through | side of West Market street, a short distance above 
the efforts of L. J. Tracy, the president, M. E. the square. It counts among its attendants the 
Douglass, secretary, Henry H. Sturges, H. M. best people of the city, who, though connected 
Weaver, M. R. Dickey, and several others, all citi- | here, are engaged in various other plans, all tend- 
zens of Mansfield. It is managed mainly by them, | ing to the advancement of mankind. A codpera- 
and has accumulated assets of over $300,000, and | tive church society, formed of members of all the 
has an annual income of more than $100,000. churches, is an important factor in church work, 
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and one that does a great deal of good. The | erhoff as Chief Justices, and Charles T. Sherman, 
ministers of the city, Revs. Miller, Bronson, Rus- | lately decessed. as a United States District Judge. 
sell, French, Davis, Searls, i MN i "FAG, Tia MRI TATTT Te 
and others, are all potent ANN | i) \ ih i Fag i 4 Mh ah { / My \ Ml ' 
furces, and are all recog- NN Ni i 00 Sa |||) ili 
nized as leaders in their va- (| ile é | i i ‘ 
rious denominations. Iv \ A | i 

The city schools enrolled i . i HN 
during the last year 1800 i \ 
pupils out of a school popu- a u | 
lation of 2800. This is an hl UN pes hr * 
excellent showing, far above i Mil ; 
the average. Ninety-eight 
per cent. of the enrollment 
attended school.  Thirty- 
five teachers are employed, 
under the superintendence 
of John Simpson, A.M. 
Five large buildings, in- 
cluding the High School, 
are occupied; the accom- 
panying cut showing their 
style of architecture. There 
is also a normal school, 
lately opened, and a paro- 
chial school under the care 
of the Catholic Church. 

The * medical profession 
has been well represented 
in thecity. Of the old-time 
physicians, who in their day 
have done much for suffer- 
ing humanity, there is but 
one, Dr. William Bushnell, 
left. Though aged now, 
and in the decline of a busy 
life, he is yet an active mem- 
ber in society, and only last 
year was selected by the 
Governcr to represent Ohio 
in the Prison Congress, 
which held its sittings in 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

The bar, aside from giving 
the United States John Sher- 
man, has sent to the Na- 
tional Congress Mordecai 
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Bartley, William Patterson, Jacob Brinkerhoff, ; It has also turnished two Governors for its State, 
author of the ‘‘ Wilmot Proviso,’’ William John- | Mordecai and Thomas W. Bartley, father and son, 


son, and George W. Geddes. It has given the | and one Lieutenant-Governor, Thomas H. Ford. 


State of Ohio T. W. Bartley and Jacob Brink- | It was further honored by Governor, now United 
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States inien, oad i. Kirkwood, « of leis and 
by his associate in the Senate, William B. Allison, 


‘i mo aya mee j 
q i 4 - bas’ 
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the best material in that contest sent from the 
Buckeye State. Aside from the common soldiery, 
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who, though residing near Ashland, was a mem- | the ‘‘ brawn and sinew’’ of the conflict, Mansfield 
ber of the Richland County bar. Surely the Sec- | gave Colonels W. R. Dickey of Fifteenth Ohio, 
retary has had good and honorable company. T. H. Ford of Thirty-second Ohio, Alexander 

During the late war, the city furnished some of | McIlvaine of Sixty-fourth Ohio, and many others 














who gained distinction. On the first tap of the | 
drum, after the fire on Sumter, a company com- 
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manded by an old veteran who had served in the 
war with Mexico, General William McLaughlin, 
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the First Ohio, participating in the first battle of 
Bull Run. Nearly all the members of this com- 
pany reénlisted and did valiant service against the 
rebellion. 

In all other State and national interests the city 
has borne her full part, and furnished men who 
have stood in the front ranks. 

A few personal words concerning the Secretary 





f} and his home life here will not be out of 
place in this sketch. He comes of a 
| prominent family, who trace their lineage to the 
| early colonialdays of New England. In 1634, three 

Shermans, two brothers and a cousin, emigrated 
| from Essex County, England, to the infant colony 
| of Massachusetts Bay. One of these, Samuel Sher- 
| man, afterwards settled in Connecticut, where 
' he and his descendants remained. The prosperity 
_of the family continued until 1815, nearly two 
_ hundred years, when the death of a great-grand- 


was organized and pushed to the front as a part of | son, a Judge of one of the Connecticut courts, 
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compelled his widow to seek a cheaper home in | 
the West, where better chances could be obtained | 
for her boys. Here one of her sons rose in the | 
practice of law till, in 1823, he became one of the | 
Judges of the State Supreme Court. He had mar- | 
ried at the early age of twenty-two a most estima- 
ble lady, a member of the Presbyterian Church, | 
who, when left a widow with her large family of | 
eleven children, carefully trained them in the | 
duties of life. It had taken all the income of the 

Judge, when living, to support his family, and | 
when suddenly taken away by death, six years 
after his appointment to the supreme bench, he 
left but little property for their support. His as- 
sociates of the Lancaster (where he had lived) bar, 





THE OPERA House. 


knowing the paucity of means left for the educa- 
tion of his children, determined to aid in their sup- 
port. Hon. Thomas Ewing, then in the height of 
his reputation as a lawyer and statesman, offered 
to adopt one, which he said must be the ‘‘smart- 
est and the best.’’ After a consultation between 
the mother and eldest daughter, it was decided 
that ‘‘ Cump,’’ as he was called, should be the 





one, At that time he was about nine years of age, 
described as a bright-eyed, red-headed, fun-lov- 
ing boy. ‘‘Cump”’ went into the family of the | 
lawyer, and for six or eight years attended the 
town school and academy. His foster-father hav- | 
ing the appointment of a vacancy at West Point 
to fill, selected his ward, and sent him there. 
General William Tecumseh Sherman is the result. 
Another son, Charles T., studied law, came to 
Mansfield to practice, rose in his profession, and 


| 
| 





only a year or so ago died, holding the honorable 
position of United States District Judge. 

The eighth son of this family, John, was, at the 
death of his father, six years old. He remained 
with his mother, attending.school in Lancaster 
until about sixteen years of age, when Samuel R. 
Curtis, afterwards General Curtis, who was then in 
charge of the improvement of the Muskingum 
River, took him into his employ. While there he 
acquired a knowledge of engineering and survey- 
ing, and laid the foundation of his methodical 
habits of life. A few years after, he, having an 
inclination to the law, came to Mansfield and en- 
tered the law office of his brother, Charles T. 
After completing his law course, he was admitted 
to practice, and, forming a partnership with his 
brother, began his active life. The two brothers 
were here about twelve years, when Mr. Sherman 
was elected to the House of Representatives by the 
Union Party in 1854. He was assigned a promi- 
nent place on the Committee og Naval Affairs, and, 
though comparatively a young man, soon exhibi- 
ted those traits of character so potent in all his 
public acts since. He was soon recognized as a 
strong man, unflinching in his convictions of duty, 
yet devoid of any bigoted intolerance. At the 
time of the Kansas excitement, he was sent to the 
disturbed Territory as a member of the Congres- 
sional Investigating Committee. His conduct, 
while on this committee, was such as to bring him 
prominently and favorably before the country as 
one of the leading members of the House. 

In December, 1859, Mr. Sherman was selected 
by the Whig party as their candidate for Speaker of 
the House. He had every prospect of gaining the 
honorable place, when some one discovered he had 
a year or so before subscribed for a book advoca- 
ting anti-slavery views. Sectional feeling was 
then very bitter between the North and the South, 
especially on the slavery question. The action on 
his part was simply mechanical, and really had no 


| more significance than if he had subscribed for a 


daily paper. The Southern members of his party 
asked of him a public and emphatic denial of any 
antagonism against slavery, or an endorsement of 
the views of the book. Without hardly knowing 
what the book did contain, he pointedly refused 
to retract in any way his opinions concerning that 
institution, and gave his colleagues pretty fairly to 
understand his opinions on national subjects. He 
was for the maintenance of the nation, regardless 
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of his own advancement. The result was a long 
and closely-contested ballot, ending in his defeat 
by a small majority. He was then appointed 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, a 
most important position, which he filled most 
creditably. He served on this committee till his 
election in the winter of 1860-61, to the United 
States Senatorship from his State, made vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Chase, who was called to 
Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet as Secretary of the Treas- 
‘ury. His opponents in the election were Robert 
C. Schenck and Governor William Dennison, both 
strong men. At the expiration of his first term he 
was reélected by a considerable majority over his 
opponent, again Mr. Schenck. In Congress, Mr. 
Sherman has not been noted for many speeches, 
but when he did rise, a plain, logical, concise, and 
deep argument was sure to follow, always com- 
manding attention. 

In the discharge of his duties he has turned his 
attention mainly to financial questions, exhibiting 
in all the speeches he has made, a deep research, re- 
flection, and powers of logic, yet given in language 
so plain as to be easily understood, and interest- 
ing and instructive to hear or read. 

Mr. Sherman was called to his present position 
in March, 1877. The place was one from which 
the bravest man might well have shrank as too 
hard to fill. The financial portion of the public 
budget was in a most chaotic state, with as many 
theories in existence as there were visionary men 
to advocate them. ‘‘ Resumption cannot be ac- 
complished,’”’ said one. ‘You will ruin the 
country, if you try it,’’ said another. ‘Issue 
bonds, unlimited in quantity and time, based on 
the faith of the nation, and all will be well,’’ cried 
another; and so on, through the various advo- 
cates of this and that policy, the Secretary saw the 
fable of the old man, his boy, and his donkey, and 
saw that in the end if their advice was followed, 
the result would be the same—ruin. He believed 
resumption could be effected by rational methods, 
and in a gradual manner. 

When the law was passed fixing January rst, 
1879, as the date from which the Government 
would begin to pay its notes, like any honest 
debtor, the Secretary went vigorously at work, 











and though met by a storm of opposition and 
advice, he went quietly and firmly on in his own 
way, and met the result sure to follow. When 
the day of resumption came, no excitement en- 
sued, no banks went down, and no industries 
stopped. Gradually the financial world, now on 
a sure footing, began to advance, and since then 
the outlook has been continually better. Of 
course, when he succeeded, every one wanted 
to claim a part of the success. It is natural for us 





to want to be in anything that succeeds, and as 
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nothing succeeds like success, we are inclined to 
give everything that fails no credit. 

To say that Mansfield is proud of Mr. Sherman, 
is to say but little. Every one in the city knows 
that this is the ‘‘ Home of John Sherman,”’’ and 
with commendable and excusable pride will soon 
tell you of it. They are certainly excusable. The 
whole nation joins them. A man that has accom- 
plished a saving of millions of yearly interest on a 
public debt is worth being proud of. True, he 
has, in a measure, been the instrument in its suc- 
cessful accomplishment ; yet what instrument, un- 
less of the best and truest material, could have 
done the work ? 




















“‘ AND THE TEAR GLISTENS BRIGHT ON OUR EYELIDS 
AS THE DREAMS OF OUR YOUTH WE RECALL.” 
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THE DREAMS OF YOUTH. 
By A. F. B. 





You may dream of the charms of the future, 
Of the pleasures that time has in store, 

Of the life you shall live that is peaceful 
When cares shall beset you no more, 


And your mind may expand as you ponder, 
To receive the conception sublime 

Ot fields as they stretch in their beauty 
And bask in a mild, sunny clime. 


But in the vast realm that shall open 
As you, hurried on, shall explore, 

In vain will you search for a pleasure 
As sweet as were those that are o’er. 


How fondly does memory cherish 
In the depths of her aureate urn 
‘lhe dust of the friendships departed 
And of joys that shall know no return! 


Oh, the heart grows sad ’neath its burden— 
Its wearisome burden of strife— 

As the soul is borne backward in slumber,— 
Far back in the morning of life. 


And the tear glistens bright on our eyelids 
As the dreams of our youth we recall: 


Fond dreams! oblivion would mantle 
Their shadowy forms with its pall, 


Since they live but to haunt, like the raven 
That sat on a bust o’er a door, 

And uttered its solemn assurance 
That hope would return nevermore. 


Ah! gone are the dreams, but the dreamers 
Are yet in the valley of life, 

Where densely the sky is beclouded, 
And thick, brooding vapors are rife. 


But through the dark mists that environ, 
All clad in their snowy array, 

The spectres of dreams that have vanished 
Still rise at the noontide of day, 


And beckon as beauteous sirens, 

And lure with the songs that have flown. 
We pursue, but to find in the sequel, 

That skulls on the background are strown. 


’Tis sad that the hopes that are blighted, 
And the dreams of our youth that are gone, 
With their presence should always surround us, 
And spirit-like ever live on. 
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By C. W. 


Brunois fere and fils were ‘‘ odd fish.’’ The 
father was slim, tall, and angular; the son, round, 
short, and squat. One was a rail, the other a tub. 
To what the wife and mother could have been 
likened is not of record. She was dead—dead and 
entombed before Brunois f/s had arrived at the 
point of discerning between the ‘‘ twee diddle de 
dee’’ of his mother and the ‘‘ twee diddle de dum’’ 
of his nurse. 
name, while his son prefixed Adrian. The pair 
lived in a quiet boarding-house in the City of 
Brotherly Love, the father retired on a comforta- 
ble income, and the son affecting a law office. 
The latter subsisted on one rich client, and that 
client was his father. His practice was therefore 


Brunois ere wrote Adam before his | 


WALTERS. 


| not extensive, but apparently it was lucrative. 
When his purse was straitened, abstruse. ques- 
| tions as to the soundness or unsoundness of the 
last investment, or the opening for a larger per 
| cent. were adroitly engendered by the attorney, 
and considerable agitation aroused until a re- 
investment was made. For these labors the young 
| man charged a round fee, and for an indefinite 
period the money was at rest. In the interim, the 
barrister employed his legal mind in searching for 
defects in charters, articles of incorporation, or 
the franchises of the concern in which the money 
was lodged. A religious duty was performed 
| every morning after breakfast, when the counsellor 
| joined his father in the latter’s room, and the finan- 
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cial columns of sundry papers discussed. Brunois operation. Having discharged this duty, he slowly 
pere listened with profound abstraction to these | sauntered up stairs and entered his father’s room, 
abstruse questions and the remarks appended by | picking his teeth with exasperating coolness. He 
the son. had not seated himself, before his father anxiously 
‘¢ Well, sir,’’ said Brunois f/s, one morning, ‘‘I | inquired: 
see there is a steady upward flow in the shares of| ‘‘ Tell me, what are we to do?’’ The old gen- 
the ‘Consolidated Chousem Company.’ What | tleman had spent the day before in restless imnpa- 
effect this may have upon the floating capital and | tience, and the boarders had remarked among 
daily deposits of the ‘ Whitebait Banking Com- themselves, ‘‘That precious lawyer is going to 
pany’ is difficult to presage. Should it continue | bleed the old man again.’’ Adrian had established 
to rise, and by careful comparison of the Ledger | an iron rule that forbade any reference to business 
quotations, I am bound to inform you as my client | matters outside, or at other hours than those fixed 
that a consequent depreciation of the Whitebait’s | by him. Hard as Brunois fere pleaded for other 
stock will ensue, and result in its going into bank- | ‘‘ rules and bounds,’’ the lawyer had frightened 
ruptcy. Asa matter of course the investors will | him into rigid obedience by declaring that if his 
lose a large percentage.” client wanted to do business out of business regu- 
‘¢What’s that, Adrian? We will have to get | lations, he would have to go to some other coun- 
our cash out of the concern at once,’’ eagerly | sellor, and in a half menace always mentioned the 
exclaimed the father, his whole frame quivering | ‘‘Spread Eagle’? smash. At once the poor old 
with excitement. man was metaphorically on his knees, quaking 
‘‘Calmly, my dear sir; we must not be pre- lest the threat should become history. 
cipitate,’’ astutely observed the heir. In answer to the question, between deliberate 
‘* Yes, and lose the money. Would you now | and searching insertions of his toothpick, Brunois 
as a lawyer advise me to leave my money there, _//s answered : 
when, in so many words, you have just said the ‘* We shall have to study the papers this morn- 
bank is going tosmash? Remember, Adrian, it | ing before I can advise in so important a measure. 
nearly all goes to you when Iam gone. I wouldn’t | My investigations yesterday were of a fatiguing 
care,’’ eagerly continued the elder man, ‘‘ if it | nature, and I fear the effect of this morning’s de- 
wasn’t for you; what would become of your prac- | liberations. Many a lawyer, whose fame is far 
tice, which after five years of application and | greater than mine (although I am far from being 


study is just now beginning to assume shape ?”’ at the foot of the legal ladder) would have taken 
“* My dear sir, you should not use the avgumen- | a month to adjust the point.”’ 
tum ad hominem in a case of this kind. We must ‘*] know that, my son; you have a giant brain, 


proceed judicially, judicially, sir. I will go on | and the whole profession are but dwarfs beside 
*change this afternoon and sift the matter to the | you,’’ said the father, as he nervously thrust the 
utmost. You may rest assured that I will allow no | newspapers before his legal adviser in the hope 
personal considerations to influence me in the dis- | that they might induce the oracle to open his 
charge of my duty,”’ returned the young lawyer. | lips. Full ten minutes did Brunois f/ remain 

‘‘I know that, Adrian. Have I been so un- | quietly gazing at some unknown object, and in- 
grateful as to forget the smash up of the ‘ Spread | dustriously exploring his teeth. Meanwhile the 
Eagle Deposit Company?’ Had it not been for | old gentleman restrained his speech, and the im- 
your legal knowledge where would my money— | patience manifested by his constantly changing 
yours ultimately—have been to-day ?”’ And for the | posture. 











twentieth time he recounted the minutiz of that | ‘*I am certain that I shall have an attack of 
event, while the lawyer listened with unabated in- | brain fever,’’ at last uttered the son, picking up 
terest to his father’s laudations. the papers and reading aloud the stock quotations, 


The next morning Brunois fere could hardly eat | during which Brunois fere endeavored to look 
his breakfast, hastened to his room, and awaited | wise. ‘The usual matutinal comparisons, calcula- 
with feverish impatience the appearance of his | tions and consultations took place, in which the 
son. Brunois f/s very deliberately proceeded with lawyer adroitly worked the old gentleman’s mind 
his meal, and if anything, rather prolonged the | into a mental maelstrom. In its whirling, Brunois 
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pere struggled desperately, and grasping for the 
only rescue his perturbed reason could clutch, ex- 
claimed : 

‘* Transfer it at once as soon as the office opens. 
Take out every cent and hide it in the earth, deep, 
deep! The good Lord knows I never thought 
the possession of a little money brought with it 
such care. Had it not been for you and my sister 
I would long ago have thrown it to the winds, but 
I must take care of it for your sakes !’’« 

‘*It is not yet three weeks since yon put it in 
the company,’’ observed the attorney, “and I 
fear that such vacillation will place me in an un- 
favorable light among the members of my profes- 
sion. Nevertheless, if such are your orders, as 
your attorney I will obey, and to avoid any as- 
persions, I will withdraw from the case.’’ 

‘*Oh, no, no, Addie, don’t do that! Don’t go 
back on your poor old father. You can explain 
to the gentlemen lawyers that I am nothing but a 
weak old man whom you serve. You know, 
Addie, more than half of it goes to you, anyway. 
Give me my check-book and J will fill you out a 
big check,’’ eagerly responded the old man. 

‘* How often must I tell you that you must not 
assume such a position towards me! I am not 
your son now. Iam only A. Brunois, Jr., attor- 
ney-at-law. We will forget our relationship, sir. 
As for the check I have not earned that yet. We 
must proceed in a business way. I will write out 
an order to myself, which you must sign, direct- 
ing me to withdraw and reinvest the amount. I 
will thus have a voucher for my actions.” 

** You will not withdraw, now, will you, Ad— 
I mean Squire Brunois,”’ said the father. 

** See here, my man, I’ll none of your squireing. 
I am not a miserable, pettifogging country squire. 
Has your old head enough sense left in it to 
know that I am several degrees removed above 
such titles. Don’t let me ever hear that term 
again, or I’ll drop you and the whole business,”’ 

Brunois f/s was really angry now, and a specta- 
tor had he been in doubt as to the genuineness of 
the lawyer’s stilted manner, would at once know 
that the speaker was a close relation of the Peck- 
sniffs, Sleeks, and the whole race of hypocrites and 
sneaks. The conversation came toa close by the 
abrupt departure of Brunois f/s, who, while he 
knew that it would make no practical change in 
his father’s sincere affection, felt chagrined that he 
had dropped the cloak in the play, and exposed 
some of his vile belongings. 








In a ‘‘ quaking swamp’’ there is generally a 
solid pathway, however slight, and so in the tremb- 
ling, nerveless old gentleman there was a streak of 
firmness. Years ago he had made his will, and 
given the bulk of his money to his precious son ; 
the balance, some ten thousand dollars, he had 
bequeathed to his sister Margaret. To Brunois 
fils this latter clause was a most galling item, and 
he had bent his energies to having that rescinded, 
promising to deal generously with his Aunt Mar- 
garet. After some time he had succeeded in 
changing that clause so far as to have the money 
revert to him in case of her death. He was not 
without hopes of ultimately persuading his father 
to make him sole legatee. But Brunois Jere stood 
manfully up against further revision, notwithstand- 
ing the alternate blandishments and menaces of 
his son. Somewhere, perhaps, in his mind, the 
old gentleman had a misty idea that all would not 
be well with his sister, did her future depend on 
the generosity of his son, and so he tenaciously 
held his ground. Between sister and brother the 
warmest affection existed, and the old man spent 
many an hour of mingled sorrow and joy, recalling 
his younger days when his gentle nature was glad- 
dened and cherished by the care and affection of 
a devoted sister. The brother had for some years 
kept up a correspondence with his sister, and oft- 
times sent her checks, but Brunois, Jr. had given 
the thumbscrew several turns and the former was 
not continued, and the latter ied persevered in 
by stealth. 

The morning after the son had made his angry 
exit, Brunois fere, in his room, was humbly await- 
ing his man of business. He came, and instead 
of reading the morning papers as usual, he an- 
nounced the reinvestment of the money under the 
protecting egis of “ Dividend & Co.,’’ brokers. 
The look of anxiety upon the old man’s face 
passed away, and in its place came his usual placid 
expression, as he inquired : 

‘Well, Mr. Attorney, now that you have so 
faithfully executed this affair, tell me what I have 
to pay the piper;’’ and his face lit up at the 
opportunity he was given to transfer some of his 
money into his son’s pocket. 

There was no trace of yesterday’s angry look on 
his son’s face, and he actually tried to look virtu- 
ously benevolent, as he answered : 

‘*You know, sir, I have ever insisted that in 
business matters we were to sink relationship, and 
meet as man and lawyer. I have done your busi- 
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ness faithfully to the best of my ability, and 
now’— 

The client interrupted with ‘‘ Yes, yes, you 
have; better than the best man in this city, or 
even in New York,”’ as if eager to reach the point 
where he would have a chance to put money in 
the purse of his son. 

““Now,’’ calmly continued that worthy, ‘I 
have been doing this, as I said, to the best of my 
ability, and I want you to allow one operation 
pass without a fee. As a business man, of course, 
it is irregular; but your claim on me as my father 
cannot be disregarded. I will not accept any- 
thing, nothing at all !’’ 

The old man’s face saddened as he heard this 
deciaration ; but he quickly responded : 

‘*I shan’t do it. You have saved my money, 
and I am not going to allow you to suffer. No, 
sir; it must never be said of old Adam Brunois 
that he withheld reward when it was earned !”’ 

This scene, varied by circumstances, happened 
after every monetary transaction, and well Bru- 
nois fi/s knew that his little by-play would event- 
uate in a still larger check. It was an old farce; 
but each time the father’s heart warmed by the 
génerosity of his son, false as it would have ap- 
peared to others, made it to him the noblest deed 
of any time. Drawing his check-book toward 
him, he filled up a blank for a large sum, and with 
a great flourish to his signature, handed it to the 
waiting son. 

‘¢ Perhaps,’’ the young man said, ‘‘it is better 
that I should accept this, after all, in order that 
the proper relations between monied and business 
men may be preserved. You have been very lib- 
eral, sir. Your interests shall not suffer, [ assure 
you. We must certainly make a visit to the thea- 
tre soon.”’ 

‘*Oh, do, Adrian, do,’’ eagerly returned the 
father; ‘* my heart is positively set upon it.’’ 

That pleasure never came from the son. It, or 
some such trifle was always promised after each 
transfer of cash, and for a few days after the old 
man’s thoughts were intent on the coming treat; 
but alas! it was always postponed to some more 
convenient season. 

A week or two before this last transaction, a 
quiet little fellow, evidently not a city man, joined 
the dozen or more boarders the landlady was wont 
to entertain. He was a steady-going little chap, 
with a smooth face, bright eye, and a clear com- 
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plexion. He was not garrulous; but when ad- 
dressed, ‘‘ talked square at’’ one, looked him 
fairly in the face, and in every way gave token of 
being an upright young ran, with a clear con- 
science, and one ‘‘ void of offence toward God and 
man.’’ Brunois f/s took an instinctive dislike to 
this man, and dubbed him ‘‘ Chuffy.”’ He dis- 
liked him on general principles; but chiefly be- 
cause he would not submit tamely to bullying, and 
manifested a tendency to ‘‘ coddle’’ Brunois Jere. 
His gentle kindness won the heart of the old man. 
and unknown to Brunois f/s, this young man, 
whose name, by the way, was Terry Farrington, 
often made his way into the old gentleman’s 
room. Before long they were great friends. In- 
deed, more than once the odd couple found their 
way to the theatre and other places of amusement. 
Brunois fere visibly brightened, and to Terry the 
old gentleman confided all his history. Before 
long that young chap soon understood the whole 
game of Brunois f/s, and inwardly resolved to put 
his Irish blood to work to circumvent the wiles 
of the attorney. He imagined Brunois fs re- 
quired a little looking after, and the preliminaries 
for the last change in the character of the invest- 
ment had all been reported to Terry. If the truth 
must be told, that enterprising young man over- 
heard several of the conversations. 

Some weeks later the inmates of the boarding- 
house were stirred at the announcement of the ill- 
ness of Brunois fere, and when it was stated by 
Terry that it was caused by the loss of every cent 
of the old gentleman’s money, there were none to 
cavil or question the severity of the blow. There 
was a generous emulation among the boarders to do 
the invalid aservice. They were all very kind; no, 
not all; for Brunois f/s seldom visited the sick 
room ; the father said that ‘* Adrian was pressed 
with business and clients.’’ When he offered this 
in explanation, those present looked significantly at 
one another, for well they knew that his clients 
were for the most part ‘‘ pretty waiter girls,’’ and 
weaklings, to whom he loaned small sums at 
usurious interest, and then helped to spend it 
magnificently. There was no thought in his 
mind that his father was under the shadow of 
death’s wings, and now that the money had ceased 
to be a factor in his thoughts, he did not bother 
with ‘‘the old man’s whims.”’ Brunois, Jr., was 
far from being poor. He had saved his fees while 
his father had insisted on defraying nearly all his 
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expenses, and so in his mean way he had contrived 
to slip through the world at the smallest possible 
expense to himself. 

The curly head of Terry Farrington was about 
the bedside of Brunois Jere every spare moment, 
and he with his fellow-boarders zealously wrought 
together to make the last moments of the old 
gentleman comfortable, for the attending physi- 
cian declared the patient beyond his art. One 
morning it was whispered about at the breakfast 
table that old Mr. Brunois had peacefully slum- 
bered away in the night, with Terry Farrington 
at his bedside. Brunois fi/s was not present; he 
had not come home until breakfast was nearly over. 

Two days after the funeral Terry startled Brunois 
fils by asking him to be present at the reading of 
a will in his (Terry’s) room, at six o’clock that 
evening. 

‘*What’s that for?’’ demanded the lawyer.’’ 

‘* Because you are one of the interested parties,’’ 
rejoined Terry. 

‘*Me? You don’t mean to ask me to heara 
will read in which the testator had nothing to be- 
queath. I am presuming that you have reference 
to my father’s will ?” 

‘“T have, Mr. Brunois.’”’ 

‘*That’s all gammon. He insisted upon my 
investing all—every stiver—in the Elastic Motor 
Company a short time before his death, and the 
whole concern has gone to everlasting smash!’’ 
testily answered the attorney. 

‘* Nevertheless,’’ continued Terry, in his most 
suave manner, ‘it’s best that this will be read. 
Your father requested it, Mr. Brunois.’’ 

‘*T made inquiry yesterday in regard to that 
stock, and I have it from the best authority that 
there are positively no assets—the stock is not 
worth that,” said the lawyer, snapping his fingers. 

‘* But you will come, in order that your poor 
father’s wish be honored ?”’ 

“* Oh, I suppose it’ll do no harm; I’ll drop in 
to make the thing regular,’’ pompously said the 
other; ‘I'll bring the paper with me.”’ 

They separated, and some minutes after six a 
knock was heard at Terry’s door, and Brunois fi/s 
stalked in. He was considerably astonished at 
seeing, beside Terry, two of his fellow-boarders, a 
dignified old gentleman, whose eyes beamed be- 
nignantly through a pair of gold-rimmed specta- 
cles, and two ladies dressed in black, with long 
veils which effectually concealed their faces. It 

VoL. XIV.—7 








was on the point of the tongue of the last comer 
to ask why these strangers were present, but the 
company was so dignified and serious, so different 
from the society he kept, that he left the inquiry 
there impaled. 

He took his seat at the table, after staring at the 
salutations of his fellow-boarders, and the placid 
gentleman with spectacles. A moment of rather 
embarrassing silence was broken by Brunois, 
speaking: 

‘*T suppose it is understood what the object of 
this /arge concourse of friends and strangers is for ? 
To expedite matters and satisfy the general curt- 
osity of the assemblage, I may as well read the 
document.’’ Producing a paper from his pocket 
he unfolded and commenced to read : 

**In the name of God—’”’ 

‘Stop! May I ask the date of that paper, Mr. 
Brunois ?’’ asked the sturdy gentleman with. spec- 
tacles: 

The reader glared at the speaker a moment, and 
then glancing at the will, answered: 

‘*It is dated September 16, 1856.’’ 

‘*Ts there a codicil of later date ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

**Tts date, please ?”’ 

‘¢ November 19, 1860.”’ 

‘* Ts that the last and latest ?’’ 

‘*By gad, sir, I’ll have you know that I’m not 
in the witness box; nor will I be cross-examined 
by every Tom, Dick, and Harry who sees fit to 
question me,’’ furiously rejoined the reader. 

‘‘Mr. Brunois, I pass by your uncourteous 
speech, and again ask you, is the codicil dated 
November 19, 1860, the last and latest addition 
to the instrument ?’’ mildly pressed the spectacled 
gentleman. 

‘*It is; and now I suppose I may go on read- 
ing”’— 

™ Well, no; I don’t think it necessary.’’ 

**T should like to know why not,”’ gasped Bru- 
nois, “ unless between you here you have trumped 
up a forged one ?”’ 

‘This is no forgery, Mr. Brunois,’’ said the old 
gentleman, drawing from his pocket a folded 
paper. ‘* You will find this of a much later 
date, formally drawn, executed, and registered, I 
think.”’ ’ 

‘Well, suppose it is. It isn’t worth the paper 
it’s drawn on, for I happen to know that the old 
man lost every cent of the cash in’’— 
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‘* Not so fast,’’ excitedly exclaimed Terry Far- 
rington; ‘*I happen to know that your father did 
not lose his money !”” 

‘¢ What’s that, Chuffy ?’’ asked Brunois, rising. 

‘‘This is all irregular, gentlemen; this docu- 
ment will throw light upon the matter,’’ interjected 
the benign old gentleman. 

‘* Before you read one word of that precious 
document, I want you all to bear witness that I 
deny the validity of that paper,’’ stormed Brunois, 
for somethiug in Terry Farrington’s words assured 
him that in some miraculous way the money had 
been saved. 

Then the new document was read, and after 
setting forth the obligations the testator felt 
towards Terrance Farrington, it went on to devise 
two-thirds of the money to Adrian Brunois, and 
the balance to Margaret Brunois, now Margaret 
Reed. ‘The money going to his sister was hers 
unconditionally. Terrance Farrington and Mar- 
garet Reed were named as executors, and the 
names of Thomas Parmlee and Wiilis Devine 
(boarders) were appended as witnesses. George 
Marks, Esq., the gentleman whose spectacles were 
so noticeably bright, had drawn up the paper. 

‘*Who are they ?”’ demanded Brunois, pointing 
to the two women. 

‘Margaret Reed, and her daughter, Estelle 
Reed,’’ promptly answered Terry Farrington. 

Mother and daughter had been present at the 
funeral, and before this time did not care to make 
their presence known to Brunois, Jr. 

After Terry’s answer, Brunois made another 
inquiry : 

‘¢How did you get control of the old man’s 
money ?”* 

‘¢ Mr. Brunois,’’ Terry answered, ‘‘ you should 
be thankful that the fortune was rescued for you, 
and not bear us any ill-will. Had it not been for 
a mistake in the broker’s office, this will would not 
have been worth a rushlight.’’ 

‘¢Yes, and I’m bound to add,”’ said George 
Marks, focusing his glasses on the sulky heir, 
*¢ that had it not been for Mr. Farrington’s most 
vehement protestations, the venerable testator 

















would have shared the money equally between you 
and your aunt. But he insisted that the main 
features of the original apportionment should re- 
main the same, so that between the new and old 
will there is no material difference, beside a 


change of executors, and instead of Margaret 


| 





Reed’s portion reverting to you at her death, she 


has it in fee simple. The testator urged upon 
Mr. Farrington’s acceptance some remembrance, 
but he would hear of no such thing.”’ 

Brunois jumped from his seat, and with an oath 
shouted: ‘* You’re all a pack of thieves in cahoot, 
and have lined your pockets in some shape. I'll 
find it out, see if I don’t,’’ he added as he left the 
house.”’ 

Terry and the lawyer smiled across the room at 
each other, and at a hint from the latter, ‘Terry 
told his story : 

‘* You see, Mr. Marks, when I came here some 
months ago, I came to take a position in the 
banking-house of Dividend & Co. Previous to 
that Ihad known Mrs. Reed””—here the chubby 
lawyer’s eyes twinkled very rapidly as he added, 
‘‘ and her daughter.”’ 

‘* Precisely so,’’ said Terry ; ‘‘ and she had told 
me of her brother and his son, as well as the life 
that son was leading him. As luck would have 
it, I stumbled upon their boarding-house, and con- 
cluded to live there myself. In no time at all Mr. 
Adam Brunois and I were great friends, the more 
especially as I was in constant communication with 
Mrs. Reed.’’ He of the twinkling eyes promptly 
added, ‘‘ and her daughter.”’ 

‘Precisely so,’’ answered Terry. ‘‘It didn’t 
require much thinking to understand the influence 
of the younger over theelder Brunois. If I hadn’t 
heard from the boarders themselves of the dance 
his son led him, I could easily have gleaned it from 
the unsuspecting old gentleman himself. That is 
known to all present. I pass it over with the re- 
mark that it was in the highest degree unfilial and 
detestable. Brunois the younger was dissatisfied 
with the will, and wanted all the money given to 
him, promising to deal generously with his aunt. 
The morning he came to transfer the money to 
the ‘ Elastic Motor Co.,’ I received the order my- 
self (we received the subscriptions to that and all 
other kinds of stock), but he didn’t recognize me, 
by reason of the wire screen, I presume. The day 
before I had heard Mr. Charles Dividend, the 
senior member of our firm, say that this stock 
could not hold out more than a day longer, and 
that there were no assests whatever worth speak- 
ing of. Instead of transferring that sum, I al- 
lowed it to remain where it was, and where it was 
perfectly safe. No sooner had Brunois left the 
office, than I asked leave of absence for half a day, 
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hunted up my old friend, Mr. George Marks, and | 
after telling him the facts, we both went to Mr. 
So great was his confi- 


Adam Brunois’s room. 
dence in me, especially as I was in the very house | 


in which his money was deposited, that he was | 


easily persuaded to give Mr. Marks a power of 

attorney to act for him. Mr. Marks and Mr. | 
Charles Dividend were also warm friends (for it | 
was through the former I got into the latter’s em- | 
ploy), and armed with the document we drove to | 
the broker’s private office. I told the broker my | 
story, and resigned. Mr. Charles Dividend is of | 
the ‘ old school,’ like my friend, Mr. Marks, here, | 
and I am bound to say a very good school it is. 
Mr. Charles Dividend had likewise an undutiful 

and reckless son. He appreciated the situation, | 
and at once accepted my resignation, because he | 
said a busybody with a heart could not be trusted 

in a broker’s office. You know the rest. The | 
‘Elastic Motor’ went up the next day. Brunois, | 
Jr., so maltreated his father that his sickness en- 


sued, and later his death. ‘The stock business is 
all regular save at one point—my neglect to make 
a transfer of the customer’s money. My action, 
of course, was endorsed later by Mr. Marks’s 
power of attorney; but such performances are not 
to be tolerated in a well-regulated broker’s office, 
nohow, and so Mr. Dividend thought it better to 
remove me from the temptation to operate with 
customers’ money on my own hook. I don’t 
know to whom I am indebted for a better situa- 
tion and higher salary; but I do know that Mr. 
Charles Dividend stays about ‘the place a great 
deal of his time,’’’ concluded Terry, with a 
sunny smile. 

Mr. George Marks then took up the thread of 
speech, and remarked : 

«It is not necessary that Mr. Brunois should be | 
acquainted with the device of this young scape- 
grace here; should he ever make inquiries, we 
had better say that, through some oversight, the 
teller at Dividend & Co.’s neglected to make the 
transfer, and for it the offending teller was dis- 
charged at once. At least, so I learn from the 
senior member of the firm, and as witnesses we 
had better be all of one tale. However, I don’t 
think it likely that Brunois, Jr., has any reason to 
be dissatisfied with the conclusion of the whole 
matter, since had it not been for the mistake of 
a careless teller, he would have been some thirty 








thousand dollars short.”’ 


‘Do you know,”’ broke in Terry, “I actually 
shook in my boots when I handed Brunois, Jr., a 
certificate, the blanks filled up with banking non- 
sense, and a signature that would have caused 
General Spinner’s autograph to squirm.” 

** Yes, and had the lawyer examined the writing 
he would have astonished the sedate old clerks 
with some choice expletives,’’ said Mr. Marks, 

‘Tt all flashed through my mind in a second,’’ 
modestly said Terry. ‘“ Had there been time to 
think, I am afraid I would not have run the risk. 
Knowing the man, I felt confident that so soon as 
he had evidence of the transfer in his pocket, he 
would not take time to examine it, while such an 
important matter as a fee was to be wheedled out 
of his trusting father.” 

‘* Madame,” said Mr. Marks, ‘‘ you have this 


| young man to blame that you are not, under this 


instrument, entitled to nearly double the named 
legacy ; for your deceased brother more than once 
proposed to divide equally between you and his 
son; but this hot-headed youth did not approve 
such an arrangement.’’ 

‘*Representing, as I did, your interest, Mrs. 
Reed, and’’—-‘* your daughter’s,’’ interpolated 
the lawyer, with a great twinkling of his eyes, 
‘*and feeling certain,’’ continued Terry, “that it 
would not be your wish to accept more than your 
brother felt disposed to give you in his happier 
days, and knowing, too, that young Brunois would 
likely contest it, and force me into a witress-box, 
where I would be called upon to explain the pecu- 
liar ideas of banking held by the late teller of 
Dividend & Co., I thought it best to maintain 
as much as possible the character of the former 
will,” 

** And, Terry, you did exactly what I should 
have done had I been present,’’ energetically 
spoke up Mrs. Reed, she and her daughter remov- 
ing their veils. 

If Mr. Marks’s eyes had twinkled before, they 
certainly danced now as he looked upon the 
comely face of the younger lady. It was sucha 
gentle face, with such a demure, and yet sparkling 
eyes, and a complexion in which white and pink 
were disputing the vantage, and the dearest little 
rosebud of a mouth, with its two scarlet lips, en- 
circling the whitest of teeth, is it any wonder the 
lawyer’s eyes snapped? Mr. Marks, being a law- 
yer, couldn’t keep his mouth shut, therefore he 
opened it, and with a bow, advanced towards the 
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*young lady, on whose cheeks the pink had evi- 
dently gained an important victory. 


| 


‘IT am happy to meet the fair daughter of so | 


noble a woman as Mrs. Reed’’ (bowing to the 
mother), ‘‘and it explains the heretofore incom- 
prehensible feature in this rather remarkable case, 


and that is the undaunted zeal of my young friend 


Terry Farrington. Your mother’s possessions are 
far greater than I imagined.” 
Mrs. Reed, the old lawyer gallantly said, ‘* I will 
not hear of your returning to a hotel. While you 
are in the city I insist that you and your daughter 
make the house of a childless old couple happy by 
your presence.”’ 


Terry Farrington took the bright-eyed lawyer | 
by the lappel of his coat, led him to a corner, from 


whence presently both returned, and the lawyer, 
of course, broke out with: 


‘* We have all had some experience with a very 
rascally ‘ Philadelphia lawyer,’ one of the species 
who have made our profession a reproach and 
proverb, and while men of that kind are no more 
frequent in our city than in other large towns, I 


| would like to do something to counteract the bad 


Turning again to | 





impression this man’s actions has created. There- 
fore, with your permission, Madame, and that of 
your daughter, as well as that designing young 
fellow, Terry Farrington, I bid you welcome to 
the hospitality of a Philadelphia lawyer, whose 
whole aim in life is not to spread toils for his 
fellow-men ; to-morrow evening at seven o’clock, I 
want you all to see how gracefully a Philadelphia 
lawyer can give away a bride. I shall most 
certainly expect all to be present to give Terry 
Farrington and his future wife a good send- 
off.’’ 


SOULS. 


By A. J. H. DuGaNnne. 


THE connection between mortal life and the ex- 
istence which succeeds mortality has ever been a 
mystery for human intellects to fret themselves 
against without penetrating. Souls are posses- 
sions which no skepticism may ignore; subsisting 
as entities coherent with bodily life in human 
form ; cognate with all human cognitions ; corres- 
ponding, more or less, to all human condition- 
ings. 

Intellects are commonly considered to be 
identical with souls; and we speak of minds, in 
mankind, as conformations, through Nature or 


not the lowest manifestation of humanity its attri- 
bute of an immortal soul—born with its body, co- 
érdinate with that body, and surviving the extinc- 
tion of bodily form. 

If, then, the inferiority of a human being, meas- 
ured by intelligence, be no bar to his or her 
inheritance, through Nature, of a soul whose im- 
mortality is conceded, and whose ultimate condi- 
tions, in eternal life, are believed to be dependent 
upon relations incident to mortal life, the inquiry 
into a soul’s material constituency, or elemental 
components, becomes pertinent and proper. 


tions, similitudes, and geometric relations, can- 
not be denied ; and these attributes must embrace 
material elements, since no inscribed figure can 
subsist without substance wherewith and whereon 
to inscribe ; and even the “‘air-drawn dagger’’ of 
a distempered fancy must be impressed upon air, 
and reflected on retina and brain, in order to be- 


come ‘‘a dagger of the mind.”’ 


To imagine a soul therefore is to imagine a sub- 


| sistence in form, with all attributes of form; for if 
| we allow it only the subsistence of air, and term it 
| pneuma, we moust posit it ina human body in order 
education, of intellectual growth; yet we deny | 


that it may correspond to human relationships; 
thus accepting its semblance of that ‘‘ image’’ 
which Scripture affirms to be “the image of God.” 
Reason as we may regarding abstract affinities of 
mind and matter; surmise what we will concerning 
influx and efflux of universal spirit, or in rejection 
of Deity and immortality ; conceive whatsoever we 


human form and existence, the conclusion remains 
that, whether a soul be pneuma, effluent through 
Nature or /ogos, impressed upon brain-matter, or 
that light which the Apostle John declared to be 
born with every man, or that ‘‘ spiritual body’’ 


} 
| 
| 
can of a deus ex machind, innate and mortuate with 
| 


| 


That an entity, whether of visible form or of | which Paul believed to be coérdinate with a body 
abstract imagery, must be continent of propor- | of flesh in humanity, or in atheistic negation of 






























Godhead, a force inherent and coherent with 
human and bestial subsistence alike; still human 
bodies must be penetrated by their souls, must 
contain those souls, and must, in geometric lines, 
embrace all attributes and influences correlative 
with souls, 


If air be ponderable, and souls are but the breath | 
of lives, we must concede both weight and bulk to | 


such quantity of air asa human body contains in 
life. If chemical analysis of the air we breathe 
discloses every constituent of matter as normally 


resident therein, our souls, if they be air, must | 


be material. To conceive of an inner presence, 
whereof bodily form is an envelope or casket, 
must be to invest that inner presence, if it be air 
only, with an adaptation to bodily form, whereby 
it inter-penetrates and pervades all fibres, tissues, 
vesicles, and absorbents of that form; and when 


we grant this inner counterpart to exterior con- | 


formation, we accept the residence of that “ spirit- 
ual body’’ which Paul discoursed upon. 

For if such a relative configuration of common 
air, within every human body, be a human soul, 
informing and moving the bodily economy, it 
matters not whether it inhabit flesh, as an intact 
entity, born with flesh, or is simply an effluent 
and refluent breath, pulsating through all func- 
tional processes in tidal ebb and flow. While it 
fills and pervades our animal systems, it subsists 
as a conformation answering to our exterior shapes, 
and as an identity of compressed air correspond- 
ing to our interior worlds ; and to all intents, and 
for all uses, it becomes an inner body, acting as a 
force of motion, and absolutely swaying our func- 
tional ways and means of life from suspiration to 
suspiration, from pulse-beat to pulse-beat ; a veri- 
table deus ex machind, whether it permeate as an 
afflatus, in peristaltic waves of air spirally concur- 
rent, or whether, under fleshly guise, it represent a 
universal Godhead, manifest in every human being 
as an zon of his Divinity accompanying his incar- 
nate likeness. Material components must underlie 
all force, because force cannot act without con- 
tact, and contact cannot enure without particles 
of contact. 
expansion, as caloric and steam, is simply air 
solidified in columnar force, and driven through 
piston or valve against resistance, which it over- 
comes by power. Heat is nothing more than lib- 
erated particles of air, infinitesimally multiplied, 
according to the intensity of flame which loosens 
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their cohesion, and light, forever product of those 
factors, air and flame, is only heat, so rarefied as 
to regain its primary condition in material nature. 
What, then, if we ‘conceive of a trinity of force, 
embodied in air, heat and light, and call that force 
the soul of man? 

That no human body, in life, can subsist with- 
out heat and breath isa truism. That no human 
soul is without some modicum of intelligent sense 
_may be conceded ; and that intelligence is con- 
sidered to be a synonym of moral or mental 
light we also know. If, reasoning abstractly, then, 
we conceive that impressions upon brain-matter 
are impressions of light conveyed through sense, 
our reason must admit that impression must come 
from force, that force implies contact, and that con- 
tact cannot obtain without contagious approxima- 
| tion of material particles. No object of conception 
can be impressed upon nerve or brain without the 
agency of some medium conveying a force of im- 
pression ; and whether that force be a current of 
air, or a flow of light, it must act through contact 
of molecular particles, or it cannot impress; be- 
cause there is no such condition of nature as a 
vacuum impenetrable by air, heat, and flame, and 
therefore some medium must forever subsist be- 
tween all components of nature. 

Is light, then, a subsistency of substance? Is 
it matter, continent of all elements, as we know, 
by chemical analysis, the air we breathe, to be? 
I answer this question by the same process of solu- 
tion to which science subjects all questions invol- 
ving her facts, as facts of Nature. I submit light, 
as I submit air, to the crucible, with flame as my 
oracle, to reveal what Nature forever conditions 
flame to reveal—her presence in all things as their 
first cause. 

For it is a primary fact of chemistry that no 
transmutation of substance can take place under 
no force but the force of heat, made active and 
intense through flame ; and that flame cannot sub- 
sist without evolution of light in a ratio equivalent 
| to the production of heat. And it is ‘‘ white 
| heat’? which alone conditions the ultimate force . 
of fire in the alembic, and the supreme effects 
which thereupon follow. Transmutations depend- 
_ent upon absence of heat are unknown in Nature 
| and cognizant under no chemical test, for it isa 
necessity of nature that heat must be a factor, and 
the prime factor, for even such changes in ele- 
| mental subsistence as the congelation of water 
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into ice, of moist air into frost, and of light into 
crystals of snow. 

Chemistry proves this ; not more in such opera- 
tions as embrace the expulsion of heat from every 
liquefaction before it can become a solid than in 
the familiar domestic manufacture of ices and 
congelated creams through an exsuction of caloric 
from milk by force applied to surrounding salts, 
and by a like withdrawal of heat from milk in the 
process of churning to produce butter. Medical 
science, likewise—if medical practitioners were 
more observant of chemical effects—might demon- 
strate that a dose of Epsom salts in the stomach 
simply causes counteracting cold, arresting con- 
stipation ‘by inducing a contraction of inflamed 
glands, through their loss of heat, expelled by the 
cold drench, which melts and carries off congested 
food. 

Salts, in Nature, are crystals of inert light, as 
sands are concretions of inert air in their mutual 
transitions from sea-water to solid earth, impacted 
as stone or metal. Salts are universal constituents 
of ‘‘seas’’ as sands are universal constituents of 
‘«dry land ;”’ light and air being universal factors 
of both; light made manifest in forms and appear- 
ances that disclose it ; air accreted with light in 
all; flame evoked from all; heat generated by 
all, and “fervent heat’’ capacitated to melt all 
“elements’’ into their primal nature—light. 

No science circumscribes light, for the ambient 
air, within our vision, and remotely beyond, flows 
lucently from morn to evening, and its dusk, from 
evening to morn, is refluent with lucent rays. No 
imagination traverses the ways of light; whether 
those ways regard its influence on matter, or con- 
cern its impressions on mind, but that intelligence 
which exalts humanity into contemplation of stars, 
and into scrutiny of flowers, cannot refuse to be- 
lieve that if air, under chemical test, be found an 
elemental continent of all things known to physi- 
cal nature, and if light, as it must be, is the 
universal source of air, then all we know, and all 
we seek of knowledge, must be effluent in light : 

« All thoughts, all feelings, all desires, 
All influences of soul and sense” 

must have their genesis in that illimitable expanse 
of illumined air, whereof we penetrate no more 
from starry heights of human learning than from 
the laps of our mothers holding us to lisp our 
childhoods’ prayers. 

And what more satisfying conception may we 





cherish of a universal menstruum wherein the 
eternal flows of matter in solution, and of mind in 
electric currents, are governed by natural laws, 
than to recognize Deity in infinity ; God, the All- 
Creator and All-Preserver dwelling in his ‘* bright 
cloud’’—a Spirit, pervading all things, a Light, 
comprehending all things, a Love, conservative of 
all things that are not estranged from light and 
love. 

Is it irreverent to invest with ‘‘ material pres- 
ence’’ everywhere that Infinite Being in whom we 
vest all attributes of a creative first cause, and 
from whom, therefore, must proceed all emana- 
tions, whether of matter or mind? Is it not, on 
the contrary, a negation of Omnipotence, Omnis- 
cience, and Omnipresence, to conceive of a God 
creative, with mechanical forces, and from material 
extrinsic of Himself in Nature? Asif another Deity, 
containing all forces, elements, means and ways— 
a material God called Nature—were called into 
requisition by God the Spirit, to perform a work 
which only physical agencies could compass. And 
were such conception reconcilable with faith in 
Scripture, which cannot recognize a Deity devoid 
of human attributes, there would still perplex us 
an inexplicable doubt as to which were paramount 
in human affairs, the God of nature, physically 
omnipotent, or the spiritual Divinity who only 
wills, that another may execute, and who possesses 
no intrinsic ways and means of enforcing his 
Divine will! 

I reverently choose my God in Nature; my 
Infinite First Cause, my All-Father, in whose 
image I walk the earth; my exterior presence 
formed of those universal constituents, air and 
light, concrete in my framework, lucent in my 
blood, in my eyes, in my brain ; my inner man- 
hood, a spiritual body—a soul created for immor- 
tal life; but a body not less created of material 
elements than that other body which encases it ; 
a body corresponding in all respects to my body 
of flesh ; a body to survive fleshly mortality, and 
to arise again, reclothed with immortal flesh in 
that ‘‘ kingdom of God”’ which is eternal. 

If this outer frame of mind, with all its fleshly 
adjuncts and vital functions be concrete of air, as 
chemistry affirms, and of material light, as I affirm, 
because light is coérdinate with air in Nature, 
why shall I hesitate to believe that my soul is an 
entity, born with my birth, growing with my 
growth, influencing my life, through will, for good 
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or evil. For if my soul be operative in my bodily 
economy, it is through will-power, primarily and 
influentially. My soul exerts, impels, constrains, 
pleads, cautions, deprecates, and sways, through 
senses and impressions, but no motion, no result 
is possible, unless my will accord; for my will is 
the omnipotent reflex of Deity within me; my 
deus ex machindé, omnipotent even to constrain 
my life into antagonism with God Himself, as it 
impels my actions into conflict with humanity and 
perverts my ways from Nature’s walks. 

Accepting, then, my human soul as the com- 
plement of my human body in mortal life, and as 
a body to survive mortality, I sit by the bedside of 
a fellow-man at that moment of vital surcease when 
soul and flesh dissolve their connection. My hand 
is holding a hand from which warmth presently 
departs, my lips draw near to lips whence no 
breath shall ever flow again. But as I believe in 
immortality of the soul, as I profess assurance that 
its identity will continue to subsist for recognition 
in a future existence, I must feel that, at the in- 
stant when life departed this mortal frame before 
me, a spiritual body passed into my presence un- 
seen, and thence withdrew, invisible, to its allotted 
place. - I cannot escape this conclusion, for it is 
the conclusion of my scientific no less than my re- 
ligious belief. I may say that the breath of life 
has left my friend ; but that breath of life, I know, 
must have borne away his immortality in some 
guise, under some veil, impenetrable to my mor- 
tal vision. 

Yet my chemical experience ina laboratory may 
instruct me concerning this experience in a cham- 
ber of death. I have watched the subsidence of 
solid substances, in metal or earth, under dissolv- 
ing heat, until those substances melted to fluid, 
and flowed in vapor, and faded into air, blending 
with light of day. Is it, then, so vague a stretch 
of my imagination which admonishes me that what 
chemistry imitates from Nature, may. be Nature’s 
reservation still to Compass her results? Is it more 
difficult to believe that a soul, which, under vital 
flesh, subsists as a vital, functional and perfect 


Goop words do more than hard speeches; as 
the sunbeams without any noise will make the tra- 
veller cast off his cloak, which all the blustering 
wind could not do, but only make him bend it 
closer to him. 
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form—identical in contour and in texture with its 
outer body—may, through the laws and processes 
of mortal dissolution, dissolve in vapor, flow away 

_in unseen air, and melt into light, a ‘* disembodied 
spirit ?’’ And if we may conceive of this so natu- 

, ral a change, shall we presume to limit natural 
laws and forces, which, under God, may sever 
flesh from spirit, and immerse spirit in ambient 
light, yet still ordain it to subsist, intact and func- 
tional, until the time shall come when visible form 
shall again be clothed upon it, and it shall walk 
the ways of future life, an immortal body, redo- 
lent of life and love in heavenly flesh, and with all 
human functions? 

‘*He maketh his ministers a flame of fire!’’ 
He discoursed with Job from the ‘ whirlwind.’’ 
He appeared, by his angel, to Manoah and his 
wife, predicting the birth of Samson; and the 
angel melted into visionless air, ascending as a 
flame from Manoah’s altar of sacrifice. Bodily 
powerful, as a wrestling man, an angel appeared 
and disappeared to Jacob at Penuel. There is no 
explanation of augelic visitations recorded in 
Scripture, but the simple one that their compo- 
nent elements of form and substance were so 
subtle and transitive, under Divine Will, through 
Nature’s laws, that they could be suddenly dis- 
solved into ethereal light without involving a ‘‘so- 
lution of continuity’’ and could return again to 
human semblance with like spontaniety. ‘‘ He 
maketh his ministers a flame of fire.’’ 

For my faith, let HUMAN SOULS be no more, no 
less, than such angelic bodies as Abraham beheld 
at his tent door, and as Lot received in his 
doomed city. If the ‘‘image of God’’ be capa- 
citated to serve him, under substance of angelic 
flesh, and thence dissolve into cloud or flame, I 
divine no reason why my-soul should not subsist 
within me, an inner self, of light and air, inform- 
ing and impelling me, under natural laws ; begin- 
ning its work in my corruptible body, and—if 
permitted an Hereafter—resuming its work in a 
body that shall never know corruption. 


Evi thoughts are worse enemies than lions and 
tigers, for we can keep out of their way ; but bad 
thoughts win their way everywhere; keep your 

| head and heart full of good thoughts, that bad 
ones may find no room to enter. 
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NATURES ZOLIAN. 


By ALLEN R. Darrow. 


Wuere sloped the hillside from the upper glade, | I sat in a classic hall amid the throng 

I sought cool rest within a maple shade; | Who came to worship at the shrine of song; 

In pictured beauty there before me lay | There standing forth, the “ Prima Donna’’ made 
The varying landscape on that summer day. Her voice ring grandly through the great arcade; 
Just at my right, swift plunged a noisy rill | Then sweet, and low, borne faintly through the air, 
In mimic torrent from the rugged hill, | The notes came softly to the people there, 

Till winding down, it coursed through meadows green, Until to all did that grand song impart 

In laughing ripples and in glittering sheen. | The strange enchantment of her wondrous art. 


Nature’s own music in melodious treat : 
, Again I sat where sombre shadows falls 


Through Gothic arches in sacred temple walls; 
While from the organ, in its swelling sound, 

To the soul came speaking in notes profound, 
The song of angels—while by human tongue 

The words were vocal, as the song was sung, 
’Twas “ Gloria in Excelsis’’ to the Lord of grace, 
Who gave salvation to our ruined race. 


Filled all my senses with their voices sweet; 
From the far pasture of the woody dell 
Came soft vibrations of the tinkling bell; 

And from the meadows, and the flowry leas, 

With the chirp of insects and the hum of bees, 

Came the sweet discord of unmeasured notes 

From feathered songsters, with uplifted throats, 

From the soft rustle of the swaying trees, 


And their leaves flutter in the gentle breeze, Again I stood within the tented camp 
There came commingling and falling round Where armies, marshalled with their heavy tramp, 
The ceaseless cadence of symphonious suund. Gathered for war—for the bloody strife, 

Where foeman meet, and stake life against life. 
While thus entranced with all this woodless psalm, I heard the load clang of the bugle call, 
My nature softened in its mellow balm; I saw the brave men in red carnage fall, y 
There soon came stealing o’er my grateful sense I heard the shout, and I heard the groan, 
(My soul beguiling with its recompense) The swelling sigh, and the dying moan, 
Half conscious sleep—then did the music seem The battle was won, but in darkness o’er all, 


Vague as the vision of a forgotten dream. Mantled the smoke, like a funeral pall ; 





The song of bird, and bee, and babbling rill, Then I heard the low — of muffled drums, 
The leaves’ soft murmur, and the tinkling bell, | And 5 Rensd the snd wall Gem seine’ hemes, 

By strange transition in the passive mind, | But the spell was broken, the dream passed away, 
Changed then to music of another kind. And my thoughts came back to the conscious day, 
Out of old years with their memories fraught, | Then the bees, the birds, and the brooklets’ roar, 
Again came visions and unbidden thought. | Made Nature’s glad music as e’en before. 


PEAR BLOSSOMS. 








By F. F. Ems. 


BLOssoMING white amid pale-tinted leaves, | And make them true to Nature; as he weaves 
Their tender stamen-centres touched with rose; The blooms upon the stalk, he half believes 







Dropping their snowy petals on the eaves, That all their beauty ’neath his pencil grows. 
These simple flowers do the heart unclose. But there is something in these flower-crowned leaves 
Framed in our rooms, the painter’s talent shows That baffles all the mortal artist knows, 
How well each shape and tint his eye perceives; And answers to the spirit’s quickened thrill; 


How deftly he can place these in repose, The Life responds to soul, but flies the painter’s skill. 
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IN A NUTSHELL. 


By Frances E. WADLEIGH. 


CHAPTER III. 

‘Ou, Wescombe, here are some letters that 
came while you were out,’’ said Mr. Howe to 
Max, on his return to the office after his disap- | 
pointing visit to Vine Ridge. 

‘*Letters ? I thought the first mail was in long 


ago. Surely it is too soon for the second.”’ 

‘*So it is. These should have come last night; 
but there was a terrible accident on the X— and 
Z— road, and all the trains were delayed.”’ 

‘¢ Hallo! what time is it?’’ exclaimed Max, 
dropping a half-read letter, and glancing at his 
watch. ‘Quarter past twelve; that’s all right. 
My grandmother writes me that she will be home 
this afternoon on the 2.35 train; wish I’d got this 
letter last night, I know the house is upside down.” 


‘Bachelors’ quarters usually are,’’ laughed Mr. | 


Simpson, who having recently espoused his fourth 
wife, could speak ex cathedraé; ‘you'll have to 
‘get married, Max, there’s no comfort-maker like 
a wife—provided you get a good one.”’ 


‘*What a blessed thing she did not take the | 


train which brought your letter,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Howe. ‘‘ One of the men at the station tells me 


there were two passenger cars very badly smashed, | 


and a dozen people injured ; no one killed.’’ 

*¢ And of course, ‘no one to blame.’ How did 
it happen ?’’ asked Max. 

‘< That miserable bridge over the Waseca River 


was weakened by Monday’s storm, and as the train | 


was a heavy one, with a freight just ahead, down 
came the old shell without a moment’s warning.’’ 

‘Delay Mrs. Wescombe’s train, will it not?’’ 
asked Mr. Simpson. 

**Only an hour or so; she will have to change 
cars after crossing the river on a boat; but as she 
is not a timid, helpless person she will not mind 
that,’’ answered Mr. Howe. 

‘‘She has been gone nearly a year, hasn’t she ?” 


‘* Yes, a year all to five weeks,’’ replied Max, | 


‘* and it will seem good to have her home again.’’ 
‘* Tell her I shall come around to-morrow even- 

ing to have a game of cribbage; haven’t had one 

since she went away. Sarah detests the game.”’ 
Sarah was Mrs. Simpson Number 4. 


** Come down to the station with me to meet 
| her, can’t you? Mr. Howe can manage to spare 
| you,’’ said Max. 

A standing joke in the firm, that. Simpson had 
virtuallv retired years ago, and left everything in 
_ the hands of his two partners, coming daily to the 
office to read the newspapers and have a chat, just 
| from force of habit. 

As Mrs. Wescombe was now in her seventy-fifth 
year, Max naturally felt very anxious lest the acci- 
dent above spoken of, and consequent detention 
| of uncertain duration, might have some bad effects 
upon her nervous system, although she had escaped 
| the danger. He was therefore very much relieved 
| when, about four in the afternoon, the train rolled 
| into the Riverton station, and the old lady alighted, 
looking and speaking as well and as cheery as ever. 

Despite her age, Mrs. Wescombe was a remark- 
ably active woman, mentally as well as physically. 
She had managed her business affairs (and done it 
well, too) without the advice of any one but her 
lawyer ; since her husband’s death no one but he 
| could truthfully say, ‘‘this or that speculation, in- 
vestment or transfer was made, thanks to me.’’ 
Not that there had not been plenty of aid prof- 
fered ; is there anything more abundant, more 
valuable in the donor’s eyes, and less appreciated 
by the recipient, than unasked advice? Vincent 
| Macquivy, even after his second marriage, had felt 
it incumbent on him to offer various suggestions 
as to the good or bad standing of this or that 
banking firm, as to the advisability of buying or 
selling some special stock, and especially as to the 
utter folly, the stupendous crime, of paying Leo- 
pold’s dishonorable debts time after time; but 
his stream of ‘‘I woulds’’ and ‘I wouldn’ts’’ 
rolled on without producing the slightest effect ; 
without being checked, it is true, or objected to, 
they were quietly ignored. 

She was a tall, erect, well-preserved woman 
_who neither succumbed to added years nor tried 

to efface their traces, but gracefully met them and 
| wore them as acrown. Her hair was thick, soft, 
| snowy white, and worn according to the fashion 
| of thirty years ago, a cap of rich black lace adorn- 
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jng it on all occasions. 
velvety brown, the white halo surmounting them 
causing them to look almost as brilliant as when, 
over fifty years ago, her bridal veil had, in simi- 
lar manner, enhanced their lustre; they were 
true, honest, tender eyes, and, reproduced in 
Max, were admired by all who looked upon them. 
Her skin was beautiful, and her complexion the 
envy of many a Riverton belle who began using 


cosmetics at too early an age; and her heart was | 


as young, her sympathies as strong, and her in- 
tellect as vigorous as at any period of her life. 
She embraced Max and kissed him affection- 


ately, not one bit ashamed because there were a | 


Her eyes were a clear | no longer a boy; you ought not worry about me 


so. No one, Bridget or any other cook, will ever 
fuss over me as you do.”’ 

**No one but your wife, perhaps.”’ 

‘Wife! If the girls knew how you had spoiled 
me, they would one and all refuse to even listen 
to any words of love from me ; they would call me 
a finnicky old bachelor.’”’ 

**Old bachelor! At twenty-eight !’’ answered 
Mrs. Wescombe. “ How is my little pet, Florence 
Cambray ?”’ 


The question was rather significant ; no wonder 


1? 


| Max felt himself blush as he answered, lightly : 


few people looking on, and then greeted her old | 


cribbage enemy. 

‘IT am very happy to meet you again, good 
friend,’’ said she; ‘‘are you ready to resume our 
former war? If I am not mistaken, Sarah Foster 
dislikes cribbage, so you must e’en fall back on 
your ancient foe, or’’—* 

‘*T assure you, my dear madame, Sarah will be 
vastly indebted to you for taking me off her hands 
occasionally. So far from objecting to our friendly 
contest is she, that, on my birthday, last month, 


she presented me with an excellent board and | 


cards, accompanying the gift with the remark, 
‘this is for you and Mrs. Wescombe to use during 
the long winter evenings.’ We will christen it 
whenever it suits your good pleasure,’’ replied 
Mr. Simpson. 

Max, who had been looking after the luggage, 
now came up, and escorted his grandmother to a 
carriage. 

‘* Well, good-by, Mr. Simpson. Give my re- 
spects to your wife, and tell her | shall do myself 
the pleasure of calling on her very soon. Let me 


| is the best place for a woman of my years, 


‘* She was very well when I saw her last.”’ 

‘When was that? Last evening ?’’ 

‘¢ This morning,’’ answered Max, with ever so 
slight a shade of hesitation. 

“O—h!” 

‘* Here we are at home !’’ replied Max, quickly, 
not sorry that the carriage stopped at this moment. 
‘*And here’s Bridget at the door, and Rollo at 
the gate, barking himself hoarse.’’ 

‘* Sure, mam, an’ its welcome hume ye are! 
Its wearyin’ we’ve bin fur the sight of yez,’’ ex- 
claimed Bridget. 

** And I have sighed to be here, Bridget; home 
I think 
I shall not visit any more.’’ 

‘¢ Homesick, grandmother ?’’ asked Max. 

‘** Yes, I must own it, although daughters could 
not have been kinder than my nieces were. When 
I had been with Clara a month (as long as I pur- 
posed remaining, you remember) she appeared 
truly unwilling to have me leave ; indeed, had it 
not been for Mary’s sudden illness, I fear. she 
would have constrained me to remain longer.”’ 

‘* What with Aunt Mary’s attack of typhoid, 


look at you, my boy,’’ continued the old lady | and her children’s siege of scarlet fever, you had 


fondly as they drove away ; ‘‘are you not a little 
thinner than you were? Have you been over- 
working yourself ?’’ 

‘*Not I, grandmother. 
because of the unusual heat this summer.’”’ 

‘*] was very anxious about you, dear; you know 
you are so careless and thoughtless regarding your 
food ; and no cook, not even our good Bridget, 
will always be particular as to whether the vege- 
tables and fruit are perfectly fresh.’’ 

Pressing her hand tenderly, Max said, with 
affection : 


| 
| 


| 


If I am thinner it is | 


| 





| 


| 
‘* My dear grandmother, you forget that I am | aunts and cousins in trouble ?”’ 


your hands full this summer.’’ 

‘*Thrue fur ye, misther Max! Its harrd worruk 
the madam’s bin through wid ; but plaze God now 
we've got her wanse more, we’ll kape atune her 
and trouble. Sick childer, forsooth!’’ grunted 
Bridget. 

After their late dinner was over, and Mrs. Wes- 
combe and her grandson were alone once more, 
the old lady said ; 

** Jil news is best told as quickly as possible, is 
it not ?”’ 


‘**So I think. What is it now? Some of the 
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‘No, Iam glad to say that they are all doing 
well. Mary, though nearly seventy, is remark- 
ably active; takes entire care of her daughter | 
Mary’s house and children, and seems very happy. | 
Your grandaunt Hester, however, is failing, and 
only two years my senior !”’ 

‘* Yes; but grandma, she was never as well as 
you. Ihave often heard you say she was a real | 
Wescombe,”’ interposed Max, who disliked to | 
even think of the day when his more than mother 
should fail. 

‘‘ That is true. Hester and your grandfather 
were both invalids, even in their youth; so was 
my Leopold, the only one of my children who 
was a Wescombe in looks or disposition.’’ 

‘*Certainly no one can call me a Wescombe,”’ 
laughed Max. 

And he was right; all he inherited from his 
grandfather was his name; he was his grand- 
mother’s heir in more than pecuniary matters. 
The Wescombes were tall, thin (lank, their ene- 
mies said), dark and sallow, nervous in tempera- 
ment, and unamiable in disposition. The Carters 
were well represented in Max, who was only of 
medium height, about five feet ten that is, broad- 
shouldered and well-proportioned ; having soft, 
curly, dark-brown hair, the color of a ripe chestnut 
newly loosed from its burr, a long, well-trimmed 
mustache of the same hue; clear, honest brown 
eyes, that spoke loudly in favor of their owner’s 
unswerving integrity as well as of his gentle, lov- 
ing heart ; a straight nose with clear-cut, delicate 
nostrils; a firm, square chin; a broad, high fore- 
head, and a well-shaped head, whose ‘‘ bumps’’ 
would have delighted a philanthropic phrenolo- 
gist. 

‘*No, love,’’ said the old lady, stroking his 
head as if he were still a boy at her knee, ‘* you 
are all Carter. So like my bonnie brother Robin, 
who died before he was your age, so long, so 
long ago! Nearly sixty years in paradise—-sixty 
years !” 

A few seconds of intense silence reigned ; then 
Mrs. Wescombe, rousing from her reverie, con- 
tinued : 

«Yes, you are a Carter; you have nothing of 





your father and his father but their reserve ; they | 


were so quiet, so self-contained that none but 
home-folks could appreciate them, for they alone 
saw them at their best. Leopold, now—ah, it 
was of him that I intended to speak. HowlI have 





| 
| 
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| strayed from my subject! Age is beginning to 


tell upon me, and [ grow garrulous.’’ 

‘Age? Nonsense! You are tired after your 
journey. If your tale is not a pleasant one, post- 
pone it until to-morrow; you will be rested then,” 
answered Max, who knew from long experience 
that his Uncle Leopold was always connected with 
anxiety, often with disgrace. 

‘*Nay, I never cared to put off the disagree- 
able. You know that after I sent that money to 
Leopold three years ago, when—when’’— 

“Yes, I remember,’’ added Max, hastily ; Leo- 
pold’s adventure then, a quarrel at cards, followed 
by what was almost proved to be a murder, was 
not a subject that was often mentioned. 

‘IT then promised both Vincent and you that 
he should never be helped out of such mire again. 
I warned him, and my good Greenleaf warned him 
in a sharp, curt, lawyer’s letter, that henceforth he 
must not expect to be bought out of prison by my 
money ; that he must hereafter suffer the full pen- 
alty of his misdeeds, for I would never again rob 
you or defeat justice.”’ 

‘* He has been so steady ever since that it might 
have been well if you had given him a similar 
fright long ago.”’ 

‘**So I have flattered myself for some time ; but 
| ah! it was the deceitful calm of a slumbering vol- 
| cano. I have broken my promise, I have again 
| aided him without consulting you or Vincent; I 
| have robbed you, the dutiful son, for the sake of 
| the prodigal who shows no signs of penitence.” 

And Mrs. Wescombe, the calm, erect, stately 
| dame, burst into a flood of bitter tears; her hands 
| trembled like one stricken with the palsy, her lips 
| quivered and worked convulsively, her face grew 
ashy pale, and she seemed to shrink visibly as she 
| spoke. Max was alarmed; never in all his life 
| had he seen his grandmother so unstrung, so en- 
feebled. Anxious to divert her thoughts from his 
uncle, he exclaimed: 

‘“‘Rob me, indeed! And of what, I’d like to 
| know? Your money is your own—his, if you 
| choose to give it to him—but mine? No, no; I 
| have had a liberal share already. The only riches 
| I lay claim to is the dear grandmother herself, and, 
though he may be ever so fond of her, I doubt if 
| he bas the least desire to rob me. Here, take a 
| glass of wine, and tuck yourself up on the sofa 

while I drop a line to Mrs. Tyndale to say’’— 

‘No, I insist that you go; I heard you tell 
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John Tyndale that you would be at the picnic, 
and I cannot allow you to remain at home on my 
account. As you say, I am weary: after I have 
told you about poor Leopold, I will get Bridget 
to make me a good strong cup of tea, and then I 
will go to bed. Leopold wrote me about six 
weeks ago begging me to come to his aid just 
once more; one Murray, a lawyer, also wrote, | 
and from the two I learned that Leopold was | 
again in danger of death—oh, I cannot go into | 
detail! You shall read the letters to-morrow.’’ 

‘All right! And you helped him, of course ; 
why, what else could you have done ?’’ answered 
Max, cheerily. . 

‘Yes, and Greenleaf and I quarreled over the 
matter ; it was such a heavy demand. I made him 
sell everything; I had not so much now, you 
know. I took every dollar’’— 

Max pitied her agitation and her grief. 

‘* My dear old mother, what need we care? | 
Haven’t I strength and ability to care for you? | 
Don’t give the money another thought,”’ 

**You dear, unselfish boy! Is there another 
like you in all the world? God bless you for’’— 

An awful shadow passed over the usually sweet 
face, a look of agony came into the clear brown | 
eyes, one or two half-unintelligible sounds escaped | 
the white lips, then Mrs, Wescombe fell back silent | 
and motionless in her grandson’s sheltering arms. 

The unseen wing which had passed over her | 
was not, as Max at first thought, that of the Angel | 
of Death; her days were not yet numbered, her | 
account not yet closed. Numbed in every faculty, | 
she lay for many a long hour unconscious of all | 
that took place around her; but on the second | 

| 


day she opened her eyes, and smiled as affection- 
ately as ever on Max, who was bending over her ; 
but her tongue refused to do its duty, and she 
uttered never a word. Paralysis liad seized her | 
in his iron grip, and she, the energetic, helpful, 
active woman, lay helpless on her bed, unable to 
speak, to raise hand or foot, or even turn her 
head. 

Dr. Carnegie, an excellent physician, and one 
of Mrs. Wescombe’s prime favorites, was sum- 
moned as soon as she fell ill, and told Max the 
nature of her disease ; other medical advice was 
obtained, and all was done for her that the wis- | 
dom of this age could suggest; but at last the | 
doctors shook their heads and withdrew, leaving 
her to Time, and Time’s Master. 


| 





| dawn, 


| mantle chattered 


Max had plenty of leisure to ponder on the 
future as he sat by his grandmother’s side all that 
long August night. He had telegraphed to one 
of his father’s cousins, Miss Nancy Wescombe, a 
maiden lady of limited—nay, invisible—means, 
of whom his grandmother was very fond, begging 
her to come to Riverton at once, and she had sim- 
ply replied, ‘*I will be with you to-morrow morn- 
ing, to stay as long as you wish.”’ 

But to-night he was alone ; Bridget went to bed 
early intending to get a nap and relieve him at 
midnight; but although her heart was good her 
head was heavy, and she slept soundly until day- 
Turning out the gas, and placing the 
night-lamp in a sheltered corner, Max drew back 
the curtains, and allowed the moonbeams to stray 
in across him, but not across the motionless figure 
on the bed beside him. The cool, perfumy breath 
of a summer night stole sweetly in at the open 
window ; a distant dog bayed the moon ; a neigh- 
bor’s mocking-bird whistled and sang at intervals; 
crickets chirped; katydids held their mournful, 
monotonous dialogue; tree-frogs creaked, and 
bull-frogs croaked ; the busy little clock on the 
tick-tack, tick-tack, until it 
seemed to Max that it was saying, 

Forever—never ! 
Never—forever ! 


| and he arose quickly and stilled it, for he thought: 


3y day its voice is low and light; 

But in the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall, 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say, at each chamber-door, 
Forever—never ! 
Never—forever ! 


Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 
And as if, like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, 
Forever—never ! 
Never—forever ! 


Never here, forever there, 

Where all parting, pain and care, 

And death, and time shall disappear, 

Forever there, but never here! 

The horologe of Eternity 

Sayeth this incessantly, 
Forever—never! 
Never—forever ! 

















Could it be, Max asked himself, that the past | 


was forever gone, never to be repeated? Was his 
grandmother never to be herself again, but for- | 
ever, as regarded this world, lie prone upon her | 
couch, helpless, senseless? Were her limbs mo- | 
tionless forever? Her lips, were they never to 

speak again? Sad were his musings, for he had 

the long silent hours before him in which to plan 

for the future. 

He decided, almost without thought upon the | 
subject, to tell no one, not even Vincent Mac- 
quivy, of his uncle’s last escapade, of his grand- | 
mother’s sacrifice for the prodigal, and of the con- | 
sequent vanishment of his own ‘‘expectations.’? | 
It would be his duty now to care tenderly for the | 
stricken woman, and for that his means were 
ample, although they would not allow him to sup- | 
port her, Miss Nancy, and himself, and yet spend | 
as freely as he had hitherto done; his horse and | 
buggy must be sold, and he must give up his boat 
and his membership of the Sanilac boat-club, a 
club of no mean reputation as oarsmen. But—and 
here came the struggle—he must also give up the | 
possible wife ; if Florence were as free as air, if 
she had given him decided encouragement that 
morning—and oh! how long ago it seemed since 
he had last visited Vine Ridge, some twelve hours 
by the now speechless clock, but half a lifetime in 
his fancy—even if she were his betrothed, his 
grandmother must be his first thought; marriage | 
could not come for many a year, not at least until | 
he had a larger income from his business. So, | 
being almost as much debarred from thoughts of 
wedlock as if there were some Mrs. Max in the 
background, he must turn over a new leaf, and | 
instead of dancing gay bachelor attendance on the 
girls (notably, Florence Cambray), he must stand 
aside, and leave room for those whose sweet words | 
and efforts to rendre de petits soins had a firmer | 
foundation than his. Yes, he must even be will- | 
ing to stand quietly by, and see the fascinating 
Ronald Chilcott win and woo fair Florence, if so | 
she and fate willed, without giving sign of his own | 
feelings. 


CHAPTER IV. 

GREAT was the interest expressed when Mrs. 
Wescombe’s illness became known in Riverton, 
and endless were the surmises as to its cause and 
probable duration ; although the gossips held dif- | 
ferent theories on these latter points, they were | 
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unanimous in their opinion that it was not her 
third stroke, and that therefore she must of neces- 
sity recover. 

‘* Perhaps it is her third,’’ suggested Mrs. Bay- 
berry, a new-comer in the town, and therefore 
little acquainted with the Wescombes; ‘in that 
case it will soon be over.”’ 

‘‘Her third, indeed! Not at all,’ answered 
two or three, simultaneously; ‘‘if a lady of her 
importance had ever had so serious an illness, 
everybody in town would have known it.’’ 

** Yes,’’ added another, “ there’s nothing secre- 
tive about those Wescombes, no skeleton in their 
closet; Mrs. Wescombe has never done anything 
she need to hide.’’ 

‘* Has she always lived here ?’’ asked Mrs. Bay- 
berry. 

‘* She came here a bride, and after the death of 
her husband, who was a lawyer, she spent a year 
or two with her father in Philadelphia; then she 
returned here and built a fine house near the ‘Tyn- 
dales, but before she could move in it was burned 
nearly to the ground ; she started to rebuild, and 


| a tornado shattered it badly, two men were killed 
| while working on it, and the head painter com- 
| mitted suicide in the garden. 


Mrs. Wescombe is 
not timid nor superstitious, so she moved in; but 
the ensuing summer the house was struck by light- 
ning, set on fire, and entirely consumed. The 
cottage she now lives in was empty—it belongs to 
Mr. Cambray; so she hired that, and has lived 
there ever since. Oh, we know all about them,”’ 
said Mrs. Jones. 

‘* What ever became of that handsome Leopold? 
A little wild, wasn’t he ?’’ asked Mrs. Brown. 

“Wild? No, not exactly, only of a restless dis- 
position ; he went to California in ’52 or ’53, and 
died there soon after.’’ 

**Died there!” Yet Riverton really thought 
that it knew all the minutiz of the Wescombe 
ménage! Not three people in the town knew that 
for eighteen years Leopold Wescombe had wan- 
dered from one rough, wild settlement to another, 
losing money in some, and leaving all in disgrace 
under an assumed name. Who that chanced to 
read an account of some quarrel, or rather mur- 


| derous broil, in a far-off region, little dreamed 


that the Pierre Versigny there dishonorably: men- 
tioned was their old townsman. 

Vincent Macquivy was by no means proud of 
his ill-starred brother-in-law. He had a position 
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to uphold, being deacon of the church to which 
he belonged, and felt that Leopold’s course of 
wrong-doing might be twisted by public opinion 
(as represented by the godless youths of Riverton) 
to reflect discredit upon himself; so he was silent 
as the grave respecting even a knowledge of Pierre 
Versigny. 
respecting him as her husband feigned to be. 
Neither Mrs. Wescombe nor Max were effusive, 
loquacious people; they gossiped as little about 
their own affairs as about those of the Smith, 
Brown and Jones families; so that no one knew 
of their trouble from any word that they let drop. 
Mrs. Wescombe’s old lawyer was a Philadel- 
phian, and knew no one in Riverton; setting 
aside his professional reticence, his scorn of small 
manufacturing towns was such that he would have 
considered himself demeaned by confessing to a 
denizen of such that one of his townsmen had 
been for years his client. 
Leopold filtered from him. 
When Mrs. Wescombe’s illness became gener- 
ally known, Max’s speedy inheritance was looked 
upon as a settled thing. 
As soon as Mr. Cambray joined his family at 
dinner the day after it, he gave them all the de- 
tails of which he was in possession, adding : 


Mrs. Macquivy was really as ignorant | 


Therefore no news of | 


‘* You, Florence, were always one of her pets; I | 


hope you will lose no time in inquiring for her. 
She may be unable to see you; but you had bet- 
ter go this afternoon.”’ 
‘* Yes, papa, I will. 
her very ill?’’ 
‘‘T presume so; three physicians were there 
last night, and he tells me that at Max’s request 


Does Dr. Carnegie think 
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he telegraphed to Dr. Clarke, of Philadelphia, to | 


come on at once. At her age a stroke of paraly- 
sis is always a very serious thing.’’ 

**Oh, but my dear, she was always so strong ; 
never ill a day,’”’ said Mrs. Cambray, suspiciously. 

‘Which makes her present condition the more 
precarious. When a person like her does break 
down, it is frequently a bresk past mending.”’ 

‘«Shall I take her some fruit, or flowers ?’’ asked 
Florence. 


‘*Certainly, either, or both. In fact I will 


give orders to Jarvis to send her fresh flowers | 
every other day, and you can see that fruit is sent | 


in addition, whenever there is any that is worth 
sending.” 





. . . e | 
‘*If she is so ill, unconscious you said, what 


cient ; I could not think of intruding, 





good will they do her?”’ asked Edith, somewhat 
pertly. 
‘* They will show our interest and cur sympathy. 





Poor Max! Heat least will appreciate that.’’ 

‘*Dear me! ‘Poor Max!’ I wonder if he is 
not beginning to think of the fine fortune he is to 
inherit? ‘Those paralyzed people linger along 
awfully sometimes,’’ said Claudia. 

** Silence !’? exclaimed Mr. Cambray, more 
angry than his family had seen him for many a 
day. ‘‘If you are so utterly heartless, so thor- 
oughly mercenary as your words would seem to 
indicate, Claudia, at least have the decency to 
speak as if you had common humanity, at any rate 
while you are alluding to my friends. Max Wes- 
combe is a noble, true-hearted gentleman, as much 
above such base thoughts as you ascribe to him, as 


_you are beneath the ability to comprehend his 


character.’’ 

‘* But, Robert,’? whimpered Mrs. Cambray, 
** Claudia didn’t mean that he wanted her to die 
just for her money’’— 

** Then let her choose her words more skillfully, 
or hold her tongue.”’ 

‘*Of course it will benefit him immensely to 
really have all that money himself.”’ 

**In what way ?”’ 

‘*Why—why he will have so much better a 
position in society,” began Mrs. Cambray, hardly 
able to explain her meaning. 

‘* Society !’’ exclaimed her husband, scornfully. 
‘*No man in Riverton—and no woman, with a 
grain of common sense—would think the less of 
Max Wescombe if fire and flood were this day to 
strip him of every penny he and his grandmother 
possess. His wealth is that of an honest heart 
and a clear head, above purchase and unique.”’ 

‘* Who is going to take care of the old lady ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Cambray, anxious to make peace. 
** Will Max have a hired nurse ?”’ 

‘*No; Miss Nancy Wescombe has come to stay 
with her. I hope you, too, will go and see them, 
Susan.”’ 

‘© If Miss Wescombe is there, she is all-suffi- 
” answered 
she, stiffly. There was a silent feud of many years 
standing between these two excellent but un- 
bending maiden ladies. ‘‘ Florence can inform 
me if I am needed.”’ 

In compliance with her father’s request, Flo- 
rence went to see the invalid as soon as dinner 
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was over; but was not surprised when Bridget 
told her that the old lady was too ill, and her 
attendant too busy tosee anyone. Ina few days 
Florence went again, this time in the morning ; 
Miss Nancy greeted her civilly, but coolly, and 
said : 

** We are much indebted to you for the beauti- 
ful fruit and flowers you have sent. Of course my 
afflicted kinsman could not enjoy the former, and 
the latter I consider very harmful, poisonous in 
fact, in a sick-room. However, Max had the 
benefit of them, and I presume that is quite the 
same.”’ 

Unconscious of the covert sneer implied in 
these last words, the girl replied : 

**QOh, certainly! If poor Mrs. Wescombe could 
not avail herself of them, I am glad you and Mr. 
Wescombe did.”’ 

‘*I? The products of our garden satisfy me; 


moreover, I was too wise to appropriate any por- | 


tion of your gift.’’ 

‘* How is Mrs. Wescombe to-day ?”’ 

‘* Quite the same; there is no apparent altera- 
tion, and her physicians give us no reason to hope 
for any at present.” 

‘* Does she know any one? Can I see her ?”’ 

‘*She seems to recognize people, she cannot 


speak, you know; however, she is asleep just | 


now’’— 

*©Oh, do not disturb her, of course! 
not find the cottage fearfully changed since you 
were last here ?’’ 

‘* Yes; but 1 expected that.”’ 

Miss Nancy was indisposed for conversation, and 


in Mrs. Wescombe’s house, was chilled and hurt, 
and vaguely uneasy. 

‘*T fear you will be very much fatigued with 
your attendance upon her.”’ 

‘**Oh, no! There is not much to do; Max 
wishes me to have a nurse come in and relieve 
me; he is so thoughtful.’”’ 

‘* How is he ?”’ 


“Very well. He is not at home now; it is 


the first morning since his grandmother’s illness | 


that he has left the house so early. 
you missed him.”’ 

There was no mistaking her meaning now. 
Florence’s cheeks burned as she replied, rising to 
take her leave : 

**I did not expect to see him, nor did I know 


I am sorry 


Do you | 


| conversation. 


| means to secure her end. 





he had been remaining at home. Give my love 
to Mrs. Wescombe when she wakes up, and tell 
her I hope soon to see her better.’’ 

**T will do so.”’ 

** Good-morning, Miss Nancy. Let us know if 
there is anything we can do for you or her,”’ 

‘*Thank you; I will see that Max has these 
pears and flowers for his dinner, Good-morning.”’ 

Although Florence could not see the springs 
that moved Miss Nancy, we can. Scarcely had 
she set foot in Riverton before several persons, 
Bridget among them, spoke of Max’s attentions to 


| Florence, and said that when the old lady died, 


and he inherited the property, there would be a 
wedding in the family. This set the spinster to 
thinking. In all human probability, Mrs. Wes- 


| combe would linger in her present state of help- 


lessness for months, maybe years, thanks to her 
excellent constitution, and who so suitable a nurse 
as she? Max would hardly bring a young bride 
into the house under existing circumstances, and 
unless his home was unhappy or uncomfortable he 
might not think of marrying and setting up a 
separate establishment, although he could un- 
doubtedly afford it, reasoned Miss Nancy, in total 
ignorance of Max’s affairs. Therefore it should 
be her duty and her pleasure to make him more 
comfortable than he had been during his grand- 
mother’s reign, if that were possible. 

And it was done; for, with Miss Nancy, to plan 
was to execute. His various tastes were studied, 
and religiously catered to; his meals were dainty, 
hot, well and promptly served ; his wardrobe was 


| kept in apple-pie order ; his room was swept and 
Florence, accustomed only to petting and caresses | 


garnished with the most scrupulous care, and Miss 
Nancy, an intelligent, well-read woman, neither 
forced her society or opinions upon him, nor 
allowed him to grow dull for want of pleasant 
Of course Max did not understand 
it so; he, looking only on the surface, thought 
that cousin Nancy was an excellent housekeeper, 


| an invaluable nurse, and an agreeable companion, 


and congratulated himself upon having secured so 
great a treasure. 

A part of Miss Nancy’s tactics was to discour- 
age the visits of the Cambray family, especially 
Florence; and, as we have seen, she took wise 
Whenever the girl 
called, which gradualty grew more and more sel- 


| dom, she was told that Mrs. Wescombe was asleep 


or weary from too much company, and regrets 
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were always expressed that Max was not at home. 
But never once did the name of Cambray pass 
Miss Nancy’s lips when she spoke to Max of the 
various persons that had called upon, or sent 
messages or gifts to his grandmother ; he was led 
to suppose that none of that family had interested 
themselves. 

Among the kindly neighbors were Mrs. and 
Rose Tremaine, the mother and sister of Dr. 
Carnegie’s wife ; as Rose was as lovely as any of 
her floral namesakes, and not known to be en- 
gaged to any one, Miss Nancy made capital of 
her frequent visits by telling Florence of them in 
such a way as to incite her jealousy. She alluded 
very often to these visits, too, in speaking to other 
people, so that the gossips should not fancy that 
Florence was the only young lady of whom Mrs. 
Wescombe was fond, or whom Max esteemed ; but 
here, as is often the case with schemers, she over- 
reached herself. ‘The gossips whispered so loudly 
of Rosa’s friendly visits, that she was soon obliged 
to quit them in sheer self-defence. 

So the summer passed. At first no one thought 
it odd that Max lived such a retired life, his grand- 
mother’s illness would account for that ; but before 
long it was noticed (and freely commented on) 
that the intimacy between him and Florence was 
diminished, if not deceased. No one now ever 

.met him at Vine Ridge, or heard of his being 
there ; Florence was never seen in his boat glid- 
ing down the Sanilac in the long yellow rays of 
the setting sun, or under the clear white beams of 
the full moon ; no one now had a chance to smile 
and nod at his neighbor when the two were en- 
countered in an evening walk. Mrs. Cambray 
and Claudia were not the last to observe this sud- 
den defection, nor were they slow to comment 
upon it. Florence, hurt, grieved and surprised at 
Max’s avoidance of her, was often driven almost to 
tears by their outspoken queries as to its cause. 

But the one who, next to Max, was most trou- 
bled by recent events, was the one most powerless 
to alter matters. As is usually the case, the woman 
was compelled to sit still, helpless. Though her 
will was good to do so, Florence could not seek 
Max, and say: 

‘*Why do you treat me so? Although your 
grandmother’s illness keeps you so much at home, 

why do you not steal an hour, a moment, in which 

to visit me? You, who so successfully played the 
lover, and won my whole heart, why do you now 
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stand carelessly aside and hear the comments peo- 
ple make on your desertion? Why do you not 
come forward, as you once did, and dispute Ron- 
ald Chilcott’s right to usurp my whole time and 
attentions? Or, if you did not love me, why did 
you pretend to do se ?”’ 

No; Florence could not do that. When Rollo, 
true to his friends, would come bounding into the 
house, as he had been in the habit of doing whether 
Max was with him or not, she could pet him and 
lavish upon him the caresses which his master 
apparently scorned. Indeed, as Miss Nancy dis- 
liked dogs, Rollo grew to spend the larger part of 
his time at Vine Ridge, where he was always wel- 
comed on account of his great beauty. But even 
poor Rollo became a cause of embarrassment to 
Florence; the handsome creature was bounding 
over the lawn one afternoon, frolicking with Pert, 
a remarkably ugly pug which Cushing had recently 
given Claudia, when Mr. Cambray, turning to 
Florence, said: 

‘¢ That is Wescombe’s St. Bernard, isn’t it ?’’ 

** Yes, papa; Rollo. Isn’t he a grand creature ?”’ 

‘* A very fine dog; pure breed I should think. 
Has Max given him to you?”’ 

‘No, indeed ; why?” 

‘* He seems to be here all the time, that’s all.’’ 

‘* He is a constant visitor; he and Maude have 
fine times racing all over the place.”’ 

‘That other ugly beast is Claudia’s, isn’t he ?’’ 

** Yes, he is a pug; they are quite rare, you 
know. He and Rollo are great friends.’’ 

‘« Tell the children to keep away from him; I 
don’t like his looks.”’ 

‘* Nor do I, papa; but they don’t seem to fancy 
him; they prefer good old Rollo.’’ 

‘* That reminds me, Florence; what is the rea- 
son Max is never here now ?”’ asked Mr. Cambray, 
looking at her with a searching, questioning gaze. 

‘*T am sure I don’t know, papa,’’ answered 
Florence, blushing to the roots of her hair. 

‘* He has not been here for some weeks, has he?” 

‘Not since Mrs. Wescombe came home, two 
months ago.”’ 

‘* Did any one do or say anything to offend him 
when he was here last ?”’ 

** No, indeed.”’ 

‘* Are you sure? Wasn’t Claudia in one of her 
pert, ill-natured moods ?”’ 

**She didn’t see him; I was the only one at 
home.” 
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**T sincerely hope, my dear,’’ said Mr. Cam- 


foolish enough to refuse him.”’ 

Florence laughed ; a counterfeit merriment to 
conceal her hesitation and blushes. 

** Rest easy on that score, papa; he never asked 
me,”’ 

‘‘ Neither directly or indirectly ?”’ 

‘*Neither. He came to ask me to go to One- 
Tree Island with him that evening; but I was 
already partly engaged to go with Ronald Chil- 
cott. His call was very brief.’’ 

‘« Far be it from me ever to try and force your 
inclinations regarding a lover, or to put too strong 
a barrier between you and whomsoever you may 
love and wish to marry; but before it is too late, 
Florence, let me tell you that young Chilcott is 
one of the very last men’’— 

‘*Oh, papa,” laughed Florence, honestly and 
cheerily enough now, ‘‘ don’t look so solemn ovet 
an impossible contingency ! 


even supposing that Ronald wished it, which I 
have no reason to assert.’’ 

‘*T am very glad to hear it, my dear, very glad. 
I thought you had too much sense to prefer him 
to Max; but then no man can ever predicate a 


I know Claudia and her mother like him.’’ 

‘* Oh, I like him well enough; as a friend he is 
very pleasant, good natured, and amusing ; but as 
a husband—ah! that is a very different thing.’’ 

Suddenly it occurred to Florence that her father 
could, with propriety, do what was forbidden to 
her. 
would see Max, and ask him why he neglected 
them so, perhaps induce him to resume his old 
habit of dropping in upon them at any or all 
hours. But being a daughter of Eve she ap- 
proached the subject warily. 

‘* Here, papa, let me pin this lovely saffrony 
bud in your coat ; did you ever see anything pret- 


tier? The last rose of summer may be very beau- | 


tiful in song, but give me the last roses of autumn ! 

Just see what a rich color this has, like all Octo- 

ber roses; the outside of the petals is streaked 

with a real deep crimson, and the heart is posi- 
VoL. XIII.—8s 


| 
| tively gorgeous. 
bray, gravely, but not sternly, ‘‘that you were not | 


If it were suggested to him, doubtless he | 


There! you look as fine as 
Ronald himself !’’ 

Mr. Cambray unconsciously played into his 
daughter’s hands by answering : 

‘* Don’t compare me to that popinjay! If you 
had said Max now; but doesn’t he wear posies in 
his button-hole ?”’ 

**QOh, yes ; he had the first bud that bloomed on 
the bush from which I picked this, and I promised 
to give him the last of the season ; but I can’t do 
it if he never comes here. What do you suppose 


| keeps him away ?”’ 


** You are quite sure no one vexed him ?”’ 

**Oh, quite! You ask him the first time you 
see him.”’ 

“I will; I rarely see him, however.’’ 

** Maybe he thinks he has offended you, then.” 

** That is true; I used often drop into his office, 
but I have been so busy lately,”’ replied Mr. Cam- 


_ bray, musingly, as if suddenly brought to a realiz- 
I assure you I am | 
no more in favor of such a marriage than you are, | 


ing sense of his own failings. ‘* I will stop in this 
very afternoon, and fetch him home to tea if he 
has no other engagement. Dear me! there’s three 
striking, and I promised to see Leonard at quarter- 
past ; good-by, dear !’’ 

Florence was never careless in her dress; but 


| scarcely had her father disappeared before she de- 
woman’s taste where young men are concerned. | 


cided that the neat blue silk dress she had been 
wearing these chilly October evenings was ‘‘ not 
fit to put on, positively shabby, and dreadfully un- 


| becoming ;” so, running lightly up stairs, singing 


gayly as she went, she held counsel with herself 
over her well-stocked wardrobe, and eventually 
donned a handsome black silk-and-velvet costume. 
Max Wescombe, when appealed to by young ladies 
to give his wise opinion regarding the beauty or 
elegance of some bit of feminine wearing apparel, 
invariably answered, ‘‘ I dare say it is as you sug- 
gest, but I have old-fashioned notions; I think the 
prettiest dress a lady can wear, whether at home 
or abroad, is black ; certainly none is so suitable 
for church.’” The sombreness of this costume 
Florence relieved by soft lace at throat and wrists, 
knots of dark-red ribbon dotted about coquet- 
tishly, and ear-rings, cross and chain, and bracelets 
of massive yellow gold, richly adorned by the gold- ~ 


| smith’s cunning. 
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OUR FAST AGE. 


OUR FAST AGE. 


By CLinton MonrTAGUE. 


Tus popular phrase, like many others, contains | Venus, the dark-eyed Egyptian queen herself? 


more than meets the ear. The age itself is not 
only daguerreotyed by the adjective fast, but the 
contrasting habits of the age are accounted for by 
it better than by any theories of the progress of 
civilization or diffusion of knowledge. The world 
moves much after the fashion of a falling body, 
and it has acquired considerable momentum at 
present. 
tounding now, it moved slow enough in the be- 
ginning. In the old times it took nearly acentury 
to bring out what there was in a man. Now, 
one will develop in a quarter of the time. We 
cannot help thinking, however, that the old way 
was better in some respects. Life moved slowly 
indeed in those ancient ages; but its doings were 
conducive to vigor and endurance. ‘* Soon ripe, 
soon rotten,’’ may be a vulgar proverb; but it is 
a true one. Rome was seven centuries in expand- 
ing her power; cities grow up now-a-days in as 
many decades, and they amount to nothing. In 
the year 2500 where will be Chicago and St. 
Louis? Is it likely that they will then be queen 
cities of the West? We dare not think so. They 
will have had their day, and their honors will be 
swayed by other hands. ‘The architects of Babel 
and the Pyramids calmly planned work for hun- 
dreds of years. What solid splendor and dazzling 


3ut though its velocity is simply as- 


pomp have been witnessed in those twin valleys of | 


the Euphrates and the Nile! Ah, old Asshur- 
banibal and the Ptolemies were right regal sover- 
eigns! 
and tinsel show, one can form but little idea of 
the gorgeous spectacles, the boundless luxury, the 
surpassing extravagance of those far-away times 
Think of the wonderful hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon erected by Nebuchadnezzar to gratify the 
caprice of his Median bride. Or picture Cleo- 
patra’s royal sail up the Cydnus to meet the 
Roman triumvir. Don’t you envy the Cilician 
peasant who gazed on the scene that day? With 


In these days of mushroom magnificence 


him would you not like to have heard the music 
of the harps and flutes, breathed the odors of the | 
perfumes wafted from jeweled censers, seen the 
gold-flashing galley with its silver oars and silken 
sails, and the nereids and graces attendant to their 


You would smile at the thought of such a mas- 
querade sailing up the Thames and the Hudson. 
We are too fast for such an occurrence ever te 
take place. It would take too much time to ‘get 
up’’ such a pageant. 

How long the old temples were in buiiding! 
That famous one of Diana’s at Ephesus saw two 
hundred and fifty years from its foundation to its 
completion. Look at the magnitude of Solomon’s 
preparatory operations—his two hundred thousand 
workmen, the cities and kingdoms laid under tri- 
bute, the piles of silver and of gold, the treasures 
brought from far countries. And was not the re- 
sult glorious? But we could not wait for the like. 
Our man traps are ran up rather quicker. 

You know what an important influence the great 
festivals and games of Greece had upon the ancient 
world. Particularly was this true of the Olympian 
festivals. People from every quarter of the earth 
flocked to its celebration. Greek philosophers 
and Roman emperors honored it with their pres- 
ence, Such games, such races, such triumphs of 
art, and skill, and strength have never been wit- 
nessed elsewhere. At one time it was Milo over- 
throwing all competitors in the wrestling ring, at 
another Alcibiades winning a chariot race. Then 
again it might be Arion or Museus shaming every 
other musician with the melody of their lyres, or 
Herodotus reading the pages of his incomparable 
history. Whole cities spent weeks and even months 
in preparations for these games. The executive 
committee of our modern world’s Expositions 
might follow their example with benefit we think. 
We are in too great a hurry, however, to do that. 
Two months are sufficient in which to make all 
the arrangements, and then the people spend three 


| days or a week in glancing at things which they 


should be six months in examining. 
a fast age. 

Everybody has read of the old Roman triumplis 
which were allowed victorious generals. No mili- 
tary reviews of modern times ever equaled them. 
Millions were expended on their accessories, rais- 
ing magnificent arches emblazoned with the hero’s 
deeds, preparing chariots blazing with gold and 


Verily it is 
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gems, drawn by. gallant steeds brought from dis- | world ever produced. Of Solomon it was said, 
tant countries, preceded by captives and spoils. | ‘‘ There was none like thee before thee, neither 


Sometimes the ceremony occupied a month’s time, 
and the capital was wholly given over to rejoicing. 
We treat our heroes differently. A sword is sub- 
scribed them, or a service of plate, or they are 
made presidents of some monied or industrial cor- 
poration.. It takes much less time. 

What a stately brilliance the chivalric pageants 
of medieval Europe lent to life! What a glitter 
and splendor flashed around the tournaments! 
Through the Middle Ages the jousts served the 
same purposes for society as the Grecian games 
did for the ancient world. Kings and emperors 
met here, gallant knights, Moor and Christian, 
Englishman, Italian and Muscovite fought with 
each other to win the prize which beauty held for 
the victor, and when the strife was over the min- 
strel’s songs in court and bower smoothed down 
the rugged frown of war. ‘* We’ve got beyond all 
such things now,’’ says a Wall street broker, as he 
knocks the ashes from his Havana, ‘‘ we’ve got 
beyond them, and I am glad of it; for such things 
wouldn’t pay.’’ That is it exactly; we have no 
time for what don’t pay. We are economical, 
and count the cost with the closeness of a Jew. 
Everything is done for an object, and with a rnsh, 
We live fast. Three or four lifetimes are com- 
pressed into one. Is it any wonder that our mad- 
houses are filled with insane with all this strain on 
vitality and energy ? 

The ancients were wiser in this respect than we 
are. They allowed time for their mental and 
physical capacity to fully develop. Neither brain 
nor body was dwarfed by the tyranny of haste. 
The physical and mental education of either sex 
was skillful and thorough to a degree we have not 
yet attained. What gymnasts have we like Milo? 
What muscle and symmetry and beauty like that 
which stood radiant before Phidias and Praxiteles? 
Both the human body and the human face divine 
shone in their Apollo prime. Learning then was, 
like libraries, massive in the extreme. Cleopatra 
was versed in all the accomplishments of her time, 
and could converse with the ambassadors of seven 
different nations, each in his own language, and 
with equal ease. Yet she was a beauty and a 
pleasure seeker. What must have been the ac- 
quirements of the wise men! Cato learned Greek 
when he was eighty. Aristotle is acknowledged 
by critics to have been the greatest mind the 








after thee shall any rise like unto thee.”’ 

And what stupendous results were those which 
followed this prodigious mental activity and 
growth. We boast of our progress in art and 
machinery, and the extensive diffusion of knowl- 
edge. The nineteenth century is a child beside 
those old ages. What are our best daubs com- 
pared with the magnificent creatures of Apelles 
and Raphael? ‘The Odyssey and the A®neid are 
unmatched in poetry. Demosthenes and Cicero 
are our models in eloquence. ‘The Parthenon 
looks peerless across the blue A‘gean. The hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon outvie all modern attempts 
at landscape gardening. Quintilian is still the 
standard-bearer in rhetoric. What fables are like 
Aisop’s? What geometry like Euclid’s? What 
code of laws like the Jewish economy, or the Pan- 
dects of Justinian? The Chinese were familiar 
with printing and the use of the compass and the 
telescope hundreds of years ago. Astronomy was 
well studied on the plains of Assyria and India. 
In chemistry and psychology the ancients left 
nothing for the moderns to learn. The idea of a 
locomotive was possessed by Archimedes; but he 
never carried it out. It would have been too fast 
for the age. We vaunt of the mechanical power 
we possess. There lies an unfinished obelisk in 
one of the Egyptian quarries which defies all 
modern skill to move it. Yet not far off stands a 
temple in ruins, the approach to which is through 
an avenue of obelisks of the same size with that 


which lies upon the sands in the quarry. We 
glory in the luxuries at our command. The old 
Sybarites and Capuans would laugh at us. We 


speak of language as being the most perfect gauge 
of civilization, and what modern one equals either 
the Attic or the Tuscan tongue? We honor, or 
should honor, our religion; is there anything in it 
nobler or more worthy of honor than what was 
uttered by its founder under the sapphire skies of 
Palestine eighteen hundred years ago? 

The primevals never sought to depress feeling, 
but allowed it a full development. No one pas- 
sion can be acted out in our crowded life. Ima- 
gine the shrinking of a scion of the nineteenth 
century from Jacob’s seven years’ service for his 
bride; yet “they seemed unto him but a few days, 
for the love he had to her.’’ Very likely the an- 
cients had a preéminence in wickedness. We 
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foully with crime as did old Babylon, Antioch, 
and Rome. Men had time then to develop, and 
hardly ever patronized more than one sin at a 
time. If it was drunkenness, Alexander sacrificed 
sovereignty and the splendor of unmatched genius 
to its brutish sway If ambition, Xerxes moves the 
whole world to accomplish his end. 


Ephesian dome. Is it love ? 
ters the world away. 


Mark Antony bar- 
Cruelty? Domitian and 


grant that. No modern capitals ever reeked so 


Was it a de- . 
sire for fame, Erostratus applies the torch to the | 


Elogabulus go into all its ramifications and re- | 


finements, even to satiety. 
There was fuliness in all the waysidings of life. 


What better example of hospitality than that of , 


the ancient patriarch inviting the three strangers 


within his tent? How courteous even in his gen- | 


erosity! ‘And Abraham bowed himself to the 
ground. And he said, pass not away, | pray thee, 
from thy servant. Leta little water, I pray you, 
be fetched, and wash your feet, and rest your- 
selves under the tree, and comfort ye your hearts. 
After that ye shall pass on.” And then he calls 


present upon an emperor’s favorite. Even places 
of amusement, the Colosseum, the Circus Maximus, 
were sustained at the cost of the emperors. Ro- 
man holidays came often; but it cost the poor 
man never a single sesterce to gratify his taste for 
horse-racing and lion fights. Things are exactly 
reversed in these days. The poor man pays for his 
amusement, and the rich man pockets the gains. 
In the manifestations of joy and grief, those 
two things which constitute life, all else being but 
relative to them, what a vast difference between 
the ancient and the modern way! No doubt the 
heart is very nearly the same in all ages; so we 
must naturally suppose that it is our fast ways which 
have changed the outward expression. I remember 


| of seeing not long since a recommendation of a 


cemetery, that the arrangement of rail trains gave 
a great saving of time—people might pay the last 
offices to their friends, and not be absent from 
their business more than an hour. This is indeed 


| arare instance; but contrast it with the first ac- 


his servants to bring forward the best that he has, | 


and plays the host far better than any modern St. 
Boniface. How graceful is that polished empresse- 
ment that he is receiving rather than bestowing a 
favor. It came from the heart, too. Compare 
this, if you please, with our thin, frozen way, and 
the nonchalant, ‘‘ Come and see me, Wednesdays, 
you know,” or the tinted pasteboard, “ Mrs. Dash- 
away will receive on Saturday evening.’’ There 
is a difference in customs and climate, you say, 
and Abraham was not a leader of society. Make 
due allowance for diversity of habits and sunlight, 
if you will, but Abraham was no obscure person ; 
he was a prosperous and powerful Syrian prince, 
and very rich in cattle, and silver and gold. 
Looking through ancient history, we are led to 
wonder at the generosity of those old fogies. 
There are more instances than one could name in 
a twelvemonth—Manlius feeding the population 
of Rome a whole six months with corn from his 
own granary; Crassus feasting them in his palace 
day after day until more than $4,000,000 of our 
money had been expended from his treasury. 
Look at Nero’s goiden palace on the Palatine 
Hill where the Senate and the nobles of Rome 
were treated as guests amid magnificence such as 
the world never saw before or since. A whole 
province was sometimes bestowed as a birthday 


count that we have of a funeral. No modern 
obsequies, however high, so recognize the right 
of Death to change long and entirely the ordinary 
course of affairs as those which were paid Jacob 
the patriarch. The mightiest kings of our time 


/ detain the public but a short time with their 





mourning; but the court of Pharaoh and his peo- 
ple mourned seventy days in honor of the dead 
patriarch, and after that Joseph and all the friends 
and relations of the deceased, and the house of the 
king, ‘‘a very great company,’’ attended by a 
stately escort, ‘‘both chariots and horsemen,’’ 
went up to Canaan to lay the remains in the 
family burial-place. We can imagine ‘‘the pomp 
and circumstance of woe’’ which must have made 
that glittering cortege a source of wonder and re- 
spect to the nations. When the sombre train 
came to the threshing-floor of Atad, another 
phrenzied exhibition of grief took place, which 
lasted seven days, The Canaanites looked at 
each other, and said, ‘‘ This is a grievous mourn- 
ing to the Egyptians.’’ What would people think 
to see the Earl of Beaconsfield or our Secretary of 
State bury their fathers in such a fashion? One 
act in the drama of life cannot be vouchsafed so 
large an outlay of time in our hurried generation. 
The ballet or the farce calls for the presence of the 
actors presently, and they must have time to change 
their costume. So, presto, shift the scene! 

It is true that we enjoy many things which the 

















ancients did not possess; but after all, I fear we 
are not the happier or the better. The marked 
change in our modes of thinking, feeling and act- 
ing from those of the early fathers is not entirely 
in our favor. Some of the old ways still remain 
the best. Some day perhaps we shall learn to do 
better. We have not yet reached the culmination 
of civilization. Our principal fault at present is 
that we live too fast. We do not allow the growth 
of feeling ; we have not sufficient expanding room. 
We live too much in ourselves and for ourselves. 





WITH MEN 
By A. F. 


I. | 

In order to beguile a weary hour, in the midst | 
of the lull that inevitably precedes an annual | 
college commencement, a professor of belles-let- | 
tres and history in a well-known Indiana institu- | 
tion.of learning, in the summer of 1873, thought 
to perpetrate a joke on an unsuspecting public. 
In keepirg with his profession, it should be a/| 
literary joke. A poet himself—although recently 
introduced to the public as the popular historian 
of his country—it should be of a poetical charac- | 
ter. Accordingly the following announcement 
was made in the columns of a certain Review, the 
University organ : 

‘CAN. THIS BE? 

‘«The other day I was rummaging among that 
immense heterogeneous mass of English classical 
fragments called the ‘Harleian Manuscripts,’ 
when, to my utter amazement, I came across the 
accompanying Latin poem. Its author was a 
Benedictine monk of the thirteenth century, whose 
baptismal name was Clement Constantius. Any 
one who may have access to the Harleian Manu- 
scripts, if he will turn to volume XXII., page 643, 
may verify the accuracy of these statements. It 
is high time that Mr. Bret Harte should step to 
the front and explain; otherwise the ‘Heathen 
Chinee’ is destined to go down to posterity as the 
grossest specimen of plagiarism known to history. 

‘¢ Yours most truly, 
‘“*QuINTUS PERTINAX.” | 
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The better part of us is kept down, suffocated by 
the pressure of haste. The old simplicity, I mean 
of manner, is forgotten; all naturalness is out of 
fashion. Weare artificial, egotistic, selfish ; there 
is no reverence in us. Damon and Pythias, David 
and Jonathan, have no parallels in modern times. 
Men cannot spend time to foster friendship. The 
old heroic virtues are forgotten in our hurry to be 
rich. When our people all succeed in accumlat- 
ing a fortune, it is to be hoped that we shall then 
hasten to mend our manners. 


— 


AND BOOKS. 
BRIDGES. 


PAGANUS CHINANSIS. 


Quod volo observare, 

Habenda lingua clare, 

Ut viis pro obscuris, 

Et jocis pro perduris, 

Peculiaris est Paganus Chinzensis! 
Quod surgam monstraturus. 


Huic nomen Ah Sin: ego 

At vero nequenego 

Ad idem hoc cognomen 

Quod implicaret numen! 

Sed erat ejus risus et ludicer et blandus— 
Guil. Nye monstravi omen? 


Augusti tertius fuit, 

Et lene coelum fluit, 

Quod idem inferretur 

Sic Ah Sin haberetur! 

Sed eo die mihi illusit Guilelmoque 
Quo modo damnaretur! 


Est factus ludus planus, 

Et cepit Ah Sin manus; 

Ac fuit Euchre lectum 

Ab ille non perspectum ; 

Sed puerilis idens ad tabulam consedit, 
Blandumque os perfectum ! 


At pacte erant chartae 

Quo doleo in arte! 

Et stupefacti sensus 

Ad manicas distensas, 

Quz sunt Monadibusque Equitibus efflate 
Hoc fraudes ad immensas! 
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Sed manus quz extensz 

Pagano Chinznse, 

Et vices factze isto 

Horribiles sunt presto! 

Dum denique projecit hunc Dextrum 
Equitemque 

Quo mihi manifesto. 


Guil. 


Et vultus ad me missus; 


Nye tum verti visus, 


Suspirans is surrexit, 


Possitne !’’ 


ille dixit, 
Nos vile Chinzensum labore minosi!”’ 


Paganum istum flixit. 


In scena consequente 

Non pars in mea mente! 

Sed arca erat tecta, 

Ut folia provecta, 

Cum chartis que ab Ah Sin fuissent occultatz 
In re hand intellecta! 


In sinu manicarum 

Viginti-sex chartarum! 

Quod venit in roborem— 

Historia factorum! 

Et unguibus reperta pyramidatis ejus 
Est cera cereorum ! 


Quod quare est monstravi, 








Et linguam perclaravi, 

Ut viis pro obscuris 

Et jocis pro predutris 

Peculiaris est Paganus Chinzensis ! 
Quod semper monstraturus ! 


A reporter of the commencement exercises for 
a leading State journal gave publicity to the affair 
as follows: 

‘©A certain gentleman connected with the Uni- 
versity, while rummaging among a fragmentary | 


mass of old English classics, known as the ‘ Har- | 


leian Manuscripts,’ discovered recently in volume 
XXIJ., page 643, the original of Bret Harte’s 
‘Heathen Chinee.’ 
nzensis,’ 


The poem, ‘ Paganus Chi- | 
was written by a Benedictine monk of | 
the thirteenth century—Clement Constantius. . . | 
It consists of ten stanzas, the same as Harte’s; | 
and, the same as Harte’s again, it has six lines to 
the stanza. Another peculiarity common to both | 
is that Ah Sin figures alike in each. . . . The 
‘Heathen Chinee,’ then, has the appearance of | 
being among the grossest plagiarisms known to | 
history. . . . The gentleman referred to will | 
doubtless give his discovery to the public in due 
te A 
Literary theft | 


season, 


This was all the public wanted. 


was apparently the order of the day. The author 
of ‘* Betsey and I are Out’’ had been abused and 
extolled alternately by the press from Maine to 
California for claiming what in the end was ac- 
knowledged to be his own property. The public 
is at all times fond of sensation. It had a capacity 
for this hoax. The article relating to the pro- 
fessor’s discovery was quite extensively copied, 
with occasional editorial comment in sundry grave 
journals, although it remained unchallenged but a 
day or two. ‘The perpetrator of ‘* Paganus Chi- 
neensis’’ and the parties responsible for the origi- 
nal publication of his expose, may have had a 
sudden glimpse of the high boots, war-paint and 
feathers in Mr. James Russell Lowell’s picture of 
the English idea of the typical American authcer ; 
it is certain that before Mr. Harte could do so, 
they themselves rose and explained. The follow- 
ing followed close on the heels of ‘* Q. Z.’s’’ brief 
article. Its tone is authoritative, and it doubtless 
came from headquarters : 

‘*The correspondent of one of your city papers 
makes a mistake in the Bret Harte business. The 
story about the ‘Heathen Chinee’ is too palpable 
a joke to merit the name of fraud. And yet ‘Q. 
Z.’ is either effectually duped or he is in collu- 
sion with the imaginative youth who writes a Latin 
version of Ah Sin and endeavors to conceal the 
real authorship under cover of the ‘ Harleian 
Manuscripts.” The joke very closely resembles 
the device of the inventor of the great Moon 
Hoax in giving the affair a show of plausibility, 
while at the same time embodying such evidence 


| of its own absurdity as to be readily detectable 


by any scholar of even ordinary attainments in 
literature. As ‘Q. Z.’ is a clever writer, I am 


of the opinion that he is simply aiming to give 
| further curreacy to the hoax.”’ 


As nothing further was added by either party, 
and as the professor himself remained silent, so 


| far as any communication over his own signature 


was concerned, the affair was allowed to drop; 
but not until it had completed at least a limited 
round in the ephemeral press, ending at last, a 
fitting close, in the New York Jod/y Joker. 


at. 
The author of ‘* The Closing Year,’’ George D. 
Prentice, is associated with Thomas Gray, Edgar 


| A. Poe, and even William Cullen Bryant, in hav- 


ing written a single great poem by which he gained 
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recognition, and by which he will be best remem- 
bered by posterity. The three poets to which I 
have last referred have written much beside a sin- 
gle production which will live ; but in the popular 
mind they are known by the one master effort. 
Gray’s ‘‘Elegy written in a Country Church- 
Yard”’ is familiar to thousands who have never 
seen a single other line of his writings. Poe’s 
‘* Raven’”’ gained for him a reputation which all 
he has written beside does not increase. The in- 
terest that centres in ‘* Thanatopsis’’ is so great, 
that many familiar with the genius of Bryant for- 
get at times his many other poems, and his mas- 
ter translation of Homer. ‘* The Closing Year,”’ 
so widely copied and so often recited, conferred 
upon Mr. Prentice a greater reputation than his 
wit and journalism together. It is by far his life’s 
best achievement. He will be remembered by it 
when all other evidences of his genius have been 
forgotten, 

But Mr. Prentice wrote many other poems of 
much merit. The reader is afforded opportunity 
to judge of this in a collection of his poems made 
since his death (Cincinnati: Robert Clark & Co., 
1876). The popular interest in these poems is evi- 
denced by the sale of four large editions in two 
years. The Memorial edition, issued in 1878, is 
the most-complete of these editions, containing a 
number of poems not included in the others. It 
is embellished with a portrait of the poet in his 
prime, and a representation of the life-size Car- 
rara marble statue recently erected in his memory 
in front of the office of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. An elaborate biographical sketch by the 
editor, a brother poet, Mr. John James Piatt, gives 
a correct account of the man and his life-work— 
the most correct published. 

Among Mr. Prentice’s blank verse productions, 
‘“Mammoth Cave,’’ ‘‘The River in Mammoth 
Cave,’’ ‘* Lookout Mountain,” ‘* The Flight of 
Years,’’ with others, are worthy specimens of the 
kind. They have the sublimity of thought, the 
terseness and harmony of expression necessary to 
the success of the style of verse. To participants 
in the battle above the clouds, the poem from 
which I excerpt the following lines, must possess 
unusual interest : 

On thy height, 
Where now I sit, a proud and gallant host, 
The chivalry and glory of the South, 


Stood up awaiting battle. Sombre clouds, 


| to a high order of poetry. 








Floating far, far beneath them, shut from view 
The stern and silent foe, whose storied flag 
Bore on its folds our country’s monarch-bird, 
Whose talons grasp the thunderbolt. Up, up 
Thy rugged sides they came with measured tramp, 
Unheralded by bugle, drum, or shout, 

And, though the clouds closed round them with the gloom 
Of double night, they paused not in the march 
Till sword, and plume, and bayonet emerged 
Above the spectral shades that circle round 
Thy awful breast. Then suddenly a storm 

Of flame, and lead, and iron downward burst 
From this tall pinnacle, like winter hail, 

Long, fierce and bloody was the strife—alas! 
The noble flag, our country’s hope and pride, 
Sank down beneath the surface of the clouds, 
As sinks the pennon of a shipwrecked bark 
Beneath a stormy sea, and naught was heard 
Save the wild cries and moans of stricken men, 
And the swift rush of fleeing warriors down 
Thy rugged steeps. 

The details of the battle are given, in which vic- 
tory follows loss, and the mountain is won. The 
poetic license may be exercised somewhat in de- 
tails; but the poem as a whole is pleasing, and 
will do much to commemorate the celebrated fight 
in wresting this important post from the hands of 
the rebel power. 

A master of blank verse, Mr. Prentice has never- 
theless written many gems in rhymed metre. “To 
An Absent Wife,’’ ‘*At My Mother’s Grave,”’ 
**The Dead Mariner,’ ‘‘ Henry Clay,’’ belong 
I quote from ‘* The 
Dead Mariner”’ to indicate his finish and grace of 
expression, his love of Nature and his stronger 


human sympathy, which characterize all he has 
written ; 


Sleep on, sleep on! above thy corse 
The winds their Sabbath keep; 
The waves are round thee and thy breast 
Heaves with the heaving deep. 
O’er thee mild eve her beauty flings, 
And there the white gull lifts her wings; 
And the blue halcyon loves to lave 
Her plumage in the deep, blue wave. 


Sleep on! no willow o’er thee bends 
With melancholy air, 
No violet springs, nor dewy rose 
Its soul of love lays bare; 
But there the sea-flower, bright and young, 
Is sweetly o’er thy slumbers flung; 
And, like a weeping mourner fair, ' 
The pale flag hangs its tresses there. 


Sleep on! thy corse is far away, 








But love bewails thee yet; 
For thee the heart-wrung sigh is breathed, 
And lovely eyes are wet; 
And she, thy young and beauteous bride, 
Her thoughts are hovering by thy side, 
As oft she turns to view, with tears, 
The Eden of departed years. 


In looking over an old scrap-book of my own, 
I find the following poem, entitled ‘‘ Longing,” 
published in the Wew York Ledger, the enterprise 
of Mr. Bonner in securing eminent literary ability 
to contribute to his paper. Mr. Prentice’s poems 
were fugitive at the time of his death, never hav- 
ing been collected together even by their author. 
It is possible that many minor poems have thus 
been lost. The most ardent admirers, however, 
will unite in saying he is adequately represented 
by the seventy-seven in the latest edition. Never- 
theless I submit the poem I have just referred to. 
It belongs to vers de societe, a prolific class with 
the author, and is quite Prenticeana. It does not, 
however, represent his masterly genius. Nor have 
I, in my selections from his writings, sought to 
represent him at his best. I have quoted from 
less familiar poems. The reader should own the 
book, as no library of American poetry is com- 
plete without it : 

LONGING. 

Fair lady! it is bliss to sit and gaze 

Upon thy lovely cheek and pale, sweet brow; 
I never dreamed in youth’s romantic days 

Of aught so bright, so beautiful as thou. 
I deem there’s not on earth, in air or sea, 
A lovely thing but is surpassed by thee. 


Thine eyes, so calm, mild, beautifully blue, 
Are like the first sweet violets of the year, 

Through whose young leaves, wet with the early dew, 
The morning beam shines beautiful and clear; 

And what a world of thought and fancy lies 

Within the blue depths of those starry eyes. 


Thy gentle voice! no sound more softly swells 
From all the works of Nature or of art; 
No tone of lute, or bird, or twilight bells 
E’er falls more sweetly on the ear and heart. 
And then those lips awake such dreams of bliss 
That really I am half crazy for a kiss. 


Ill. 
Next to a glimpse of a real live poet himself, is 
a sight of a poet’s residence. Public curiosity 
would be informed as well of the home as of the 
home-life of high born souls that bask in the favor 
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of the Muses. This curiosity is satiated in most 
first-class estimates of poets’ life work, especially 
in magazines and books embellished by the en- 
graver’s art. A prominent feature of a well-known 
American magazine, in certain numbers, is a series 
of popular sketches of our poets’ homes and home- 
life. A general incidental treatment of the resi- 
dences of poets precludes, perhaps, any special 
work upon this one topic; yet we have just 
such a work in ‘‘ Poets’ Homes,’’ a series of pen 
and pencil sketches of our poets and their homes, 
by Mr. R. H. Stoddard and others (Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co., 1877). Here are pictures of the 
homes of Longfellow, Whittier, Richard Henry 
Dana, Trowbridge, Bayard Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. J. Piatt, Mrs. Celia Thaxter and Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, with interior views representing libraries, 
studies, and the like, of Thomas Baily Aldrich, 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, Miss Mary N. 
Prescott, and others of those already mentioned. 
Together with all this are engravings of the poets 
themselves, and familiar talks concerning ‘their 
home-life and habits of work. One wishes, on 
reading this book, that some publisher would favor 
the public with at least a more unabridged work 
on the same subject. 

Disraeli says, ‘‘ The residence of the literary 
character should be the abode of repose and 
silence.’? He dwells upon the advantages to be 
derived from such a home, and fancies he sees the 
evidences of interruption, owing to unhappy situa- 
tion, in works of genius, notably in abruptness and 
general disconnection. He is by no means alone 
in this fancy. H. A. Taine, in his ‘‘ English 
Literature,’’ in commenting upon the representa- 
tive French poet, Alfred de Musset, and Alfred 
Tennyson, presents graphically the contrast in 
their homes and home life, in a rare bit of special 
pleading, in which mansion opposes attic ; culti- 
vated landscape, dusty, crowded streets; ease and 
elegant leisure, hurry and impatience of feverish 
Parisian life. This picture is held up before the 
mirror of judicious criticism in representing the 
poetry of the two. 

The circumstances of a poet’s life are studied 
to advantage in connection with his poems. How 


eagerly we turn to this little volume to see just 
who of the poets therein described have poetic 
surroundings in nature to inspire conceptions of 
beauty, and snug retreats where they may retire, 
and undisturbed commit their thoughts to paper. 
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Perhaps they compose in open air! If so, it is | 
interesting to know it. How carefully we study 
their residences to understand phases of mind we 
fancy -we cannot otherwhere learn, not even in 
their writings. And then to be permitted to see 
them in their study! Why, it may be at that 
desk where they sat for the artist and where they 
now sit for us, they composed those charming 
works we love so well to read. The furniture of 
the study, from the rug at the door to the shelves 
of books that range themselves in order on the 
walls, possess unusual interest. An historical im- 
portance may attach to them all, and especially 
to the house itself. I must not pass by at a glance 
their library. What kind of books do poets read? 
Who among the great masters evidence frequent 
handling? This may lead us, although stronger | 
evidence is in the poems themselves, to those great 
souls whose earthly lives are repeated in kindred 
minds of warm admirers. 

I need not refer in detail to this little group of | 
homes to show that the subject of a poet’s home 
is interesting in itself. They all have their at- 
tractions. Some are romantic for situation, some 
are romantic in themselves, and some are not ro- 
mantic at all; for poets, in common with all pen- 
workers, drift to literary centres; and much of 
their surroundings illustrate anything else but their 
taste of the beautiful. Song-birds do not always 
congregate in communities ; but a glance at Cam- 
bridge is sufficient to indicate that human singers | 
at least are sociable, and love congenial company. 
The Piatt residence at North Bend, Ohio, is 
among the exceptions in this little volume ; not 
that Mr. and Mrs. Piatt are wanting in social 
. qualities ; only they do not live in a literary cen- 





tre. Historical association gathers about their 
residence. Near it is the tomb of President Har- 


rison, as well as the site of the famous ‘ Log | stood. 


Cabin’’ that did so much to elect him to the | 
presidency. A melancholy interest attaches to | 
** Cedarcro‘t,”’ at Kennet Square, the residence | 
of the late Bayard Taylor. It recalls the story of | 
Abbotsford, the home of Sir Walter Scott. Mr. | 
Taylor wrought beyond his strength in earning | 
his palatial residence ; and now, though the build- | 
ing is comparatively new, it stands without ‘its 


master. The most interesting of these residences, | 


perhaps, is Mr. Longfellow’s, at Cambridge. 
is noted chiefly for one event: 


Tt | 


Once, ah, once within these walls 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The Father of his Country, dwelt. 


IV. 

Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt is winning for herself a 
peculiar place among American poets. Much of 
her poetry is domestic. Her kingdom is Home, 
and she does not go abroad, in many instances, 
to find themes. She writes as a loving wife and 
as a fond mother, and her utterances are addressed 
to the understanding and sympathy of the people. 
Many of her poems, including those of most ex- 
quisite finish, are correct interpretations of child- 
life. It is in this respect that she stands almost 
alone in our literature. To be convinced of this, 


| one need but glance at the table of contents in the 


volumes of her poems before the public: ‘‘ The 
Funeral of a Doll,’’ ‘‘ Crying for the Moon,” 
‘*Baby, or Bird,’’ ‘‘ Offers for the Child,’’ ‘*A 
Child’s first sight of Snow,’’ ‘‘ Playing Beggars,” 
with others that do not so betray their character 
in their titles, indicate this. Indeed,so much that 
she has written is devoted to children that an en- 
terprising juvenile house, in selections from her 
two volumes, ‘*‘A Woman’s Poems’’ and ‘*A 
Voyage to the Fortunate Isles,’’ represents her 
altogether in this one characteristic of her genius. 
The volume is entitled, ‘‘ Poems in Company with 
Children’’ (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., 1877). 
The poems in this collection are grouped under 
two heads: ‘‘In-Doors’’ and ‘ Out-of-Doors.’’ 
‘*A Book about the Baby’’ very appropriately 
opens the way for what follows. Of all the poems 
in the book I select just now ‘‘ Five and Two,”’ 
inasmuch as it initiates us into the privacy of the 
poet’s home-life. She commemorates a fact in 
these verses that colors her writings and lends to 
them a tinge of melancholy not otherwise under- 
Of her five children two are dead. The 
sentiment therefore is not fictitious: 
You have cherry-trees to climb, 
Lambs to look at, doves to coo; 
I can kiss you any time; 
Butterflies will fly from you. 
You are five and they are two. 
You have violets to find, 
Songs to hear and words to say; 
They are deaf and dumb and blind, 
They are still for many a day. 
You have light, and what have they? 
You can sleep and dream and wake, 
You can play in sand and snow, 
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Hearts not old enough to ache. 

Lying lonesome, lying low, 
What they do I do not know. 
You are five; about your feet 

Buds are nestling warm in bed. 
Sweet-brier and all things as sweet 

Grow for them, but overhead. 
They are two and—they are dead. 
They are dead; that is the most 

I can know of them, ah me! 
No, I never saw a ghost,— 

Nor an angel. There must be 
Somewhere things we cannot see. 


Mrs. Piatt has no regular hours for literary 
work, Most of her productions are composed out- 
of-doors, if possible. While in company with her 
children, sharing with them in their plays, or 
caring for them in their necessities, words and 
deeds are freighted with suggestions, which she 
hurriedly commits to paper. She cannot be in- 
duced to lead a purely literary life. Her husband, 
himself a poet, is responsible for every collection 
of her poems that has been made, he copying 
every line for the press. The world loses nothing 
by this, however. Her true womanly spirit, so 
admirably evident in ‘‘If I were a Queen,’’ is 
breathed into all she has written. 

Among the more pretentious poems in the col- 
lection are ‘‘ A President at Home,’’ and ‘* Hans 
Andersen’s Funeral,’’ and ‘‘ About a Magician,”’ 
although there is no thought in these above a 
child’s comprehension. I quote ‘‘ After Wings,”’ 
a brief but characteristic poem, which while ad- 
dressed to a child, has its lesson for matured 
readers as well : 

This was your butterfly, you see. 
His fine wings made him vain !— 

The caterpillars crawl, but he 
Passed them in rich disdain !— 

My pretty boy says, “ Let him be 
Only a worm again!’ 

Oh, child, when things have learned to wear 
Wings once, they must be fain 
To keep them always high and fair. 

Think of the creeping pain 
Which even a butterfly must bear 
To be a worm again! 
¥. 

‘* Apple Blossoms,’’ a volume of poems by two 
children, Elaine and Dora Read Goodale (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1879), is another in- 
stance of literary precocity, rather unusual in 
abundance and for perfection in art. 


| William Cullen Bryant, in his address on Fitz- 
| Greene Halleck, says: ‘* A very small number who 
| begin, like Milton, Crowley and Pope, to write 
| verses when scarce out of childhood, afterwards 
| become eminent as poets; but as a rule precocity 
in this department of letters is no sign of genius.’’ 
Now, this may be very true in all particulars; but 
it seems that Mr. Bryant himself is an exception 
to the rule, Lord Byron is another exception; I 
might add indefinitely to the list, but it is not e- 
cessary. Aneminent man is himself an exception 
among men. Very few who write at all become 
eminent in any department of letters. This is 
true whether they write in youth or in age. To 
be eminent is to be above the masses. No fact is 
more patent than this. 

We should consider in this connection those 
who have prematurely died after giving promise of 
poetic genius in early life. We can know noth- 
ing of them but their promise, and yet that has 
been exceeding rich. The names of Henry Kirke 
White, Michael Bruce, Thomas Chatterton, Jo- 
seph Rodman Drake, the Davidson sisters, with 
others, are familiar to all in the least acquainted 
with English and American letters. No one doubts, 
from the richness of their promise, that had they 
lived and written, our literature would have been 
all the better for it. 

The Goodale children are aged respectively fif- 
teen and twelve. In their little volume are con- 
tained no single great poems, although much 
genuine poetry. Of the poems of the eldest, I 
select two as representatives: 





ASHES OF ROsEs. 
Soft on the sunset sky 
Bright daylight closes, 
Leaving, when light doth die, 
Pale lines that mingling lie, 
Ashes of roses. 


When love’s warm sun is set, 
Love’s brightness closes ; 

Eyes with hot tears wet, 

In hearts there linger yet 

Ashes of roses. 








| The following is the second of two sonnets, the 
first of which is entitled ‘‘ Baby.’’ ‘‘ Mother’’ is 
an appropriate after-piece : 


A langour on her limbs that seems a grace, 
A sacred pallor on her lily face, 
A blessed light reflected in her eyes. 


| 
| Across her snowy couch she drooping lies, 


| 
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She knows who drew her strength, and would not rise: 
Forgetting self, she rests a little space, 
Sees her warm life-blood mantle in his face, 
And strains her ear to catch his wailing cries. 
O wondrous mother-love! how strange, and deep 
With what vibrating thrill of tenderness! 
To give the glow, and lie a pallid flower, 
To give the light, and smile, and wait to weep! 
Sweet is thine infant’s warm unconsciousness, 
But sweeter thy mysterious sacred power. 


Dora, the younger of the two, is represented by 
the greatest number in the collection. 
writings, “In the Loft’’ has been widely copied 
and much admired: 


In the hay-loft, dark and sweet 
With the breath of new-mown hay; 


Of her | 


There the lights and shadows fall 
Weird upon the seamed, scarred wall, 
And the dusky swallows soar 
High above the broken floor, 
Lightly poise on tiny feet, 

Quiver, dip, and dart away. 

Of the poems of the two a competent critic has 
said, ‘* Elaine’s have perhaps more variety, with 
occasionally more of an introspective cast. Dora’s 
have rather a deeper significance, with more 
promise of imaginative growth.’’ They are both 
in love with Nature, and yet the human element 
enters largely into all they have written. Their 
songs are worthy of much praise. The public 
will look forward to good things in the fulfillment 
of their rich promise. 


HISTORIC MANSIONS OF THE OLD DOMINION. 


By Frep. Myron Co sy. 


Tue law of entail from the first was recognized 
in Virginia. Hardly had the settlement of the 
State commenced before the working of this sys- 
tem was visible. Her cavaliers and gentlemen 
were the very people who would be most partial 
to its use. They had grown up in contact with 
classes in the mother country who loved it asa 
natural privilege, and in their eyes a genuine en- 
tail was connected with all that was gentlemanly 
and dignified. Gradually plantations were estab- 


lished, and their titles were bound in rigorous | 


family settlements. Down from ancestor to heir, 
the lands skirting the Potomac, the Rappahan- 
nock, and the James descended in endless line. 
Over the whole eastern region fine estates were 
held by families who guarded their privileges with 
more than English jealousy. Elegant mansions 
were built, and the wealthy landholders swayed 
their power from seats worthy of comparison with 
those of the same class in the mother country. 
Land was cheap; good land it was, the fertile 
bottoms in the valleys of those noble streams 


, tives taken at Dunbar and Worcester. 


| came independent. 


which flow from the Cumberland into the Chesa- | 


peake, and large tracts could be secured on the 
easy condition of defending it against their In- 
dian neighbors. ‘Tobacco and maize were raised 
in profuse quantities, and shipped to England in 


exchange for costly furniture, books, laces, wines, | 


and silks. Hundreds of slaves and indentured 
servants waited upon these wealthy proprietors, 
outgrowth of the age and the system, and this 
luxurious bane is the only shadow that darkens 
the magnificence of this splendid period. 

The system of domestic servitude was not con- 
fined to the natives of Africa and their descen- 
dants. During the great Civil War the English 
were accustomed to sell as slaves, their own coun- 
trymen taken prisoners on the field of battle. 
Such was the treatment experienced by the cap- 
These, and 
the leaders in the insurrection of Penruddock, 
were shipped to America. Others were induced 
by exaggerated accounts of the country to emi- 
grate, on condition of paying for their passage by 
subsequent services; and on their arrival in Vir- 
ginia were sold to the highest bidder as servants 
for a term of years. This practice was continued 
for a long period, and extended to all the other 
colonies. Nor did it cease when the country be- 
The condition of indentured 
servants in Virginia, at the early period when 
negro slavery was introduced, was little better 
than that of the blacks. The previous existence 
of such a system was probably the real cause of 


| slavery being tolerated in a colony so thoroughly 


imbued with the love of freedom as Virginia has 
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ever shown itself. It is not a pleasant thought in 
contrast with the picture of the splendor of the 
Virginian chivalry, of the feudal-like magnificence 
of the Blands, Carys, Byrds, and Fairfaxes, of the 
grand and costly architecture of Comphill, May 
Cox, Powhatan, and Westover, of the brilliant fétes 
at Williamsburg, where beauty and learning, wealth 
and viceregal sway held their civic circle for a 
hundred years, that at the same time there were 
three thousand white slaves, and ten times as 
many black ones in the same fair land, bowed 
down in bondage, humiliation, and shame. But 
the garden of the Hesperides had its dragon, the 
loveliest summer skies may be flecked with storm- 
clouds, every man has his fault, and every age its 
vice. Human ‘slavery was the dark limning of 
the beautiful picture of Virginia planter life. 

Yet they were not an arrogant, bad, or despotic 
race of men, these Virginia cavaliers. In any 
invidious sense it is unfair to class these opulent 
and dignified gentlemen as aristocrats as we un- 
derstand that word. ‘They were men of culture, 
of refinement, generous and brave. They became 
administrators of public affairs, and as burgesses, 
magistrates, deputies to Congress, generals, gov- 
ernors, and presidents, served their State and 
country well. Elegant, too, and courtly were 
these lords of the old manor-houses, proud and 
punctilious of their social degrees. They pow- 
dered their hair, wore silk stockings, set up their 
coach-and-six, sported their coats-of-arms, and 
enjoyed every luxury so highly prized by their 
cousins across the seas. But this baronial style 
of living has passed away with failing fortunes in 
the families which once made these old mansions 
famous, and only the houses themselves remain, 
with their wide portals, their grand staircases, 
their lofty ceilings and elaborate carvings, relics 
of that far past, when Virginia was the Old Do- 
minion. 

The traveller can see to-day as he passes up or 
down the James, the Potomac, and the York these 
antiquated mansions of the decayed nobility, sur- 
rounded by great trees and extensive lawns, with 
the “‘negro quarters’ forming a village in the 
background. A glamor of romance rests over 


these old homes of the brave and hospitable Vir- 
ginia cavaliers, and in viewing them we cannot 
but admire the splendor, the elegance, the worthy 
renown and the charming hospitality of these 
Their houses were 


ancient masters of the soil. 





always open for the stranger and the wayfarer, 
and the old mansions stand as monuments of an 
age some customs of which we might copy to the 
advantage of our race. 

One of the noblest of these ancient homesteads 
of the Old Dominion is ‘‘ Rosewell House,’’ in 
Gloucester County. It is an immense and costly 
structure, and is one of the most venerable relics 
of our three hundred years’ antiquity in our coun- 
try. Looking at the massive grandeur of the high 
cubelike structure, you are compelled to wonder 
how, even in monarchial and aristocratic times, 
the expenses of such an establishinent could be 
supported. It stands like an old. English castle 
in simple, solitary grandeur, a striking memento 
of the olden days when the Virginian aristocracy 
was the noblest in the land. It is built entirely 
of brick, every one of which was imported from 
England. The roof is flat, and was originally 
covered with heavy lead. Richly carved mahog- 
any wainscotings, and mantel-pieces, and stair- 
ways adorn the interior, and its situation is 
beautifully romantic. A few old trees, remnant 
of the noble grove that formerly embowered its 
feudal ramparts, are standing in the rear, and in 
front is spread a fair wide lawn stretching down to 
the banks of the York, of which a glorious view is 
obtainable from the roof of the mansion. 

The history of Rosewell carries us back genera- 
tions in the past. As one said of modern Italy, 
‘*Qur memory sees more than our eyes in this 
place.’ Indeed, this mansion has a peculiar 
charm, inasmuch as there is nothing modern 
about it. As you stand and gaze at the castel- 
lated walls, at the carvings and windows, at the 
gateways crowned with a coat-of-arms, you lose 
sight of the dull, prosaic present, and wander far 
into the picturesque past, with the faces of dead 
and gone generations thronging before you. It 
is the atmosphere of 1700 rather than that of 
1876 which surrounds you, and you see every- 
thing through a telescopic vision—stately and 
beautiful figures, grand hunts with horse and 
hound and horn, stately ceremonials, and all the 
vanished greatness of a bygone age. Alas! de- 
parted are these figures of gallant gentleman and 
lovely dame; vanished the pomp, the show, the 
festival. We caught the glance only for a mo- 
ment, and Rosewell House is desolate again. 

Rosewell was formerly the seat of the Pages, a 
distinguished family, some of whose members have 
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at various times filled the highest civil and mili- 
tary offices of the Old Dominion. 


was built by the Hon. Mann Page, grandson of | 


Sir John Page, the original founder of the family 
in the New World. He was probably the wealth- 


The mansion | 


| 


| 
| 


iest landholder of his time in Virginia, with the | 


single exception of the Fairfaxes. He united in 


his person the rich inheritances of the Manns | 


and the Pages. His landed estates were scat- 


tered over every portion of this proud old State. | 


was Governor of Virginia in 1802. Representa- 
tive to Congress, judge, and a friend of Jefferson, 
he was distinguished for talents and patriotism, 
and fulfilled his numerous trusts with fidelity and 
honor. He died in 1808, and his son was the 
last of the name who ever inhabited Rosewell. 
‘* Some stranger fills the Stuart throne.”’ 

Belvoir, the ancient seat of the Fairfaxes, is fif- 
teen miles below Mount Vernon, on the banks of 
the Potomac, overlooking the waters of that beau- 





DOWN THE 


He had eleven thousand acres called Pageland in 


Prince William County, eight thousand acres in | 


Frederick, forty-five thousand in Spottsylvania, 
an estate called Pampike of one thousand acres in 
King William, two thousand in Hanover, fifteen 
hundred in James City, besides others elsewhere, 
and the magnificent plantation on York River, to 


whicl: Rosewell gave its name. His heirs sold some | 


of this land at various times to liquidate certain 
debts; but the Pages of Rosewell were always 
among the foremost citizens of the colony. John 
Page, Esq., the grandson of Rosewell’s founder, 


PoTroMAc. 


tiful river. The place was so named from Belvoir 
Castle, formerly one of the most celebrated castles 


| of England, and one of the most magnificent at 


the present day. It is the residence of the Man- 
ners, Dukes of Rutland, and is situated in the 
eastern part of the island, on the confines of Lin- 
colnshire. The name, originally a French one, 
given to the valley which the castle overlooks, 
and to the castle itself, by William the Con- 
queror, or by his Norman followers, has been 
anglicized in pronunciation, in modern times, to 
Beevor Castle and Beevor Vale. 















The Fairfax family was a most honorable and 
ancient one. The name Fairfax signifies fair hair, 
and they trace their origin from the purest Saxon 
ancestry, before the time of the Conquest. ‘There 
were six Lords of Fairfax before Cromwell’s days. 
Thomas, the seventh Lord Fairfax, was the dis- 
tinguished parliamentary general in the Civil War. 
His grandson of the same name was the emigrant 
to America. An immense territory, the whole 
northern neck of Virginia, comprising the twenty- 


three counties lying between the head waters of 
the Rappahannock and the Potomac, nearly a 
third part of the present limits of that State, had 
been granted to the heirs of the seventh Lord 
Fairfax by Charles the Second. At Belvoir lived, 
Jike feudal magnates, the representatives of this 
great family. Here, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage with the other noble families of Virginia, 
the Fairfaxes of Belvoir saw their power and 
wealth strengthen day by day. William Fairfax 
was the friend of Washington and his uncle by 
marriage, and it was to Lord Fairfax that the 
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OVERLOOKING THE POTOMAC. 








Father of his Country was indebted for the pro- 
pitious opening of his career to greatness. Lord 
Fairfax afterwards removed over the Blue Ridge 
to the Shenandoah Valley, where he built a resi- 
dence called Greenway Court. He held ten 
thousand slaves in his possession, was a friend of 
the Indians, and a famous hunter. Gay must 
have been his life in mansion or forest; his en- 
counters with warriors and squaws; his talks by 
the camp-fire or blazing chandelier! So we 












think; but rather, the master of Belvoir was a 
taciturn, sour man, with stern eye and lowering 
brow. He died soon after the Revolution, and 
both his frowns and eccentricities have been for- 
gotten these hundred years. The first camp-meet- 
ing ever held in America occurred on some part 
of his estates bordering the Rappahannock, in the 
year 1767. 

Westmoreland County has been called the 
Athens of Virginia. Nor is it undeserving of the 
The birthplace of some of the greatest 
men that our history or any history has ever 


name, 
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known, containing within her borders the resi- 
dences of many of the noblest Virginian aristoc- 
racy, that classical appellation perhaps is well ap- 
plied. Here was born Washington, the Lees, 








departed age. 
Lees. 
nor’s House, for the reason that its owner and 
builder, 





This was the old residence of the 
It has sometimes been called the Gover- 


Thomas Lee, bore that commission, 























STRATFORD HALL. 


Monroe, Wythe, and Pendleton. Here Chan- 
tilly, Mount Pleasant and Wakefield stood, with 
the storied associations of a romantic age con- 
nected with their structures. ‘‘ Stratford’’ alone 
now remains of all those princely mansions of a 








though he never lived to act in that capacity. It 
is a grand old structure, overlooking the Potomac, 
where it has stood for nearly two hundred years. 
The excellence yet plain simplicity of its archi- 
tecture is not surpassed by anything in Virginia. 
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Richard Henry Lee, and Arthur, and Francis | 


Lightfoot Lee, a glorious brotherhood of heroes, 
were born. Robert E. Lee was born there, and 
General Harry Lee, of the Revolution, lived and 
died there. No marvel these men were all great ; 
rich blood flowed in their veins, and they were 
the heirs of generations of gallant gentlemen. 
The first Lee came to Virginia in 1639. Since 
that time the history of the State is their history, 
and their blood has mingled with that of every 
honorable family of the Old Dominion. Tradi- 
tion, history, and public documents all coincide 
with the fact of their greatness. Statesmen, diplo- 
mats, generals, authors, and naval commanders 
have sprung from the race. Nor has it yet be- 
come enervated. The patriotic visitor will gaze 
at Stratford Hall with almost the same veneration 
that he experiences at Mount Vernon, for both 
were the homes of heroes, and Richard Henry 
Lee occupies the same niche in history as that of 
his friend, the great Pater Patria. 

History tells of stirring scenes at Stratford. 
Once that grand old mansion blazed with light. 
The Revolution was over, and Henry Lee, “ Light- 
horse Harry,’’ or ‘‘ Legion Harry,’’ as he is still 
called in Virginia, had brought home his bride, 
Matilda, daughter of his uncle, Philip Ludwell 
Lee. Proudly he stood beside her; his erect, sol- 
dierly figure not a whit less stately than when he 
led the charge upon the British at Germantown 
and Guilford Court-house. But there was no hint 
of the stern warrior in his eyes now, as he looked 
upon the fair, radiant face of his queenly wife. 
Stratford Hall was in its glory then. The parlors 
thronged with guests—statesmen, generals of the 
army, foreign dignitaries, provincial worthies, and 
the lofty form of Washington himself, who had 
come to witness the marriage of his friend. One 
can hardly imagine, gazing at it now, that those 
dark walls have rung to shouts of revelry, and the 
high gloomy parlors reflected the shadows of 
stately belles. 

‘* Westover,’’ the seat of the Byrds, is another 
good type of those old days. The mansion crowns 
a slight eminence on the banks of the James, 
where, ever since the year 1688, the Byrds have 
held their headquarters and chief residence. Few 
families hold a more exalted rank in the annals of 


Virginia than that of Byrd. No one ever sees the | 
| was the daughter of the famous Colonel Byrd, and 


name without being reminded of the haughty, 








handsome patrician, the beau ideal ofa planter and 
a gentleman, who, with his fine person, his culti- 
vated tastes, his literary accomplishments, and 
vast possessions, resembles some flashing meteor 
athwart those early skies of Virginian history— 
Colonel William Byrd. The father of this great 
magnate of colonial Virginia, whose brilliant ca- 
reer has made him well-nigh as distinguished a 
personage as those patriots who figured a genera- 


| tion later, diz majores of our history, was Captain 


William Byrd. He came from England early in 
the reign of William and Mary, and purchased 
large tracts of land upon the James, and southward 
to the South Carolina line, including the present 
sites of the cities of Manchester and Richmond. 
Thrifty, energetic, and ambitious, Captain Byrd 
built a family residence at Westover, extended his 
plantation by continual purchases, sent his son to 
England to be educated, and died one of the rich- 
est landholders of the colony. William II. suc- 
ceeded to a patrimony almost royal in its wealth 
and resources. A hundred thousand acres’of the 
best land in the Old Dominion came under his 
sway, and he could travel like the old Spanish 
hidalgos all day upon his own territory. 

This great potentate is not a mere historic char- 
acter, for, standing here at Westover, the seat of his 
power and splendor, he assumes the proportions 
of an actual individual, and we can almost see the 
tall, courtly form, the beautiful, intellectual face, 
almost hear the rippling laughter of this gallant 
cavalier. Could his form rise from the grave in 
the garden of Westover, where it slumbers beneath 
a tomb carved with the Byrd coat-of-arms—a 
shield with six quarterings, a martlet perched upon 
a knight’s crest, and the legend ‘‘ Mud/a pallescere 
culpa’ beneath—it would behold great changes 
since those far-away days in the early half of the 
eighteenth century. Ah, what changes! The 
planter could never have imagined them possible ; 
the birth and growth of a great nation, the capital 
of a State standing where ouce he hunted with his 
hounds, and not a bondman, light or dusky, on 
the Virginian soil. 

There is another figure that stands outlined 
against old Westover—a figure with a beautiful 
woman’s outline, a charming maiden who has 
bequeathed her name to countless fair Virginian 
ladies—Evelyn Byrd. A pathetic romance is en- 
twined with the memory of this noble being. Sbe 
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accompanied her father to England on one of his | 
visits to the mother country. There she became 
attached to Lord Peterborough, son of the famous 
Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, and 
rival of Marlborough. The young lord sought her 
hand, but a fatal obstacle intervened to prevent 
the union of the lovers. Evelyn Byrd was a Pro- 
testant; Peterborough was the heir of a family 





- 


Venus, and her white, swan-like neck rivals that 
of the Saxon Edith. Looking down from the 


faded canvas she seems to woo and beckon you 
with a sad, courteous smile, as she might have 
done a century-and a half ago, when welcoming 
with grace and hospitality the guests of her father’s 
hall. 

There are but few places in the Old Dominion 
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Moore’s House, YORKTOWN. 


famous for their Catholic proclivities, The fact 
resulted in an estrangement of the two young per- 
sons, and Evelyn Byrd returned shortly afterwards 
to Virginia, where she died in the bloém of 
womanhood. Her portrait can be seen at Bran- 
don Hall, where the Harrisons -still dispense 
Southern hospitality. It represents her in the flush 
of youth; her silken robe, after the Marie Stuart 
fashion, fitting closely the graceful figure. The 
eyes are large and blue, tne hair falls in ringlets 
upon her shoulders, her lips are those of a modest 
VoL. XIII.—g 


| around which more romantic associations cluster 


than Yorktown, on old York River. Its situation 
too is beautiful. 

The river, itself as noble a sheet of water as 
rolls beneath the sun, is full a mile wide at this 
point, and can be seen rolling itself into the 
Chesapeake Bay, eleven miles away. On its banks 
stretching east and west is the village, once popu- 
lous and prosperous, now a dilapidated hamlet, 

| with only the relics and memories of former days 
| to give interest to the place. The old York House 
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is the most memorable of the former. This an- 
cient mansion was the residence of the Nelson 
family. It is a large two-story brick building, 
fronting the river, on the main street of the town. 
It is built on the old English model, with gabel 
ends and corners of hewn stone. 
love, friendship, and hospitality, it was for many 
years one of the most notable houses of Virginia. 
The founder of the mansion, Hon. William Nel- 
son, was the first of his name in this country. 


The abode of | 





_ the noble parlor. 
| prime of life, handsome, distinguished looking, 


his wife, somewhat mutilated, but still preserving 
the likeness of their features, adorn the walls of 
He represents a man in the 


| and that unmistakable air in face and figure 
which indicates one to the ‘‘ manor born.’’ Mrs. 

| Nelson’s is that of a fair matronly woman, such 
| as you may see in any old picture gallery, and of 
| which Mary Washington is a good example. 

| General Nelson served with credit through most 


ee 8 ied 


Dicces HUNDRED, ON THE JAMES RIVER. 


| 


Governor Thomas Nelson, his son, was President 
of the colony, and active in many of the measures 
of the old French war. 
Dinwiddie, and one of the early patrons of the 
youthful Washington, his name stood high among 
the provincial records. More honorable still, 
braver, more gallant, more renowned, was his 
son, General Nelson, of Revolutionary memory. 
One of the seven Virginian worthies who signed 
the Declaration of Independence, and not the 
least among them, his name will live forever in 
the annals of liberty. His portrait, and that of 


The friend of Governor | 





of the Revolutionary struggle. When Cornwallis 
was in the leaguer within Yorktown, the general 
had command of the first battery in Washington’s 
army, and opened the guns upon his own house. 
The marks of cannon-shot are still visible on the 
outside walls. It was a proud old mansion in its 
days of glory, a worthy residence of the hero of 
whom his eulogist has said : 

His life was gentle: and the elements 

So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world—this was a man. 


It is pleasant sometimes in reading early colo- 














honors before in the mother country. In the 
annals of no other State do we so often come in 
contact with these as in those of Virginia. The 
Old Dominion is very prolific in those proud and 
honored cognomens, among which none is more 
worthy of note than the nobie one of Digges. Of 
the highest Anglo-Norman ancestry, this family 
held a prominent place among the old English 
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| Colony. As vestrymen and burgesses, honorable 
mention is found of the name thence onward until 
the dark period of our nation’s history, which 
tried the souls even of the bravest, when a new 
prominence was associated with the other honors 
of the family, from the hearty espousal of the 
cause of liberty. Denbigh House was the original 
residence of this race in Virginia. It stands in a 


| half ruined condition on the banks of the James, 





SCENE ON THE JAMES RIVER. 


knighthood. They had been members of the 
council, brave captains in the. fierce feudal and 
Plantagenet wars, and noble cavaliers of court 
and castle. Sir Dudley Digges, in the time of 
James I., was reputed one of the handsomest and 
most accomplished gentlemen of his age. He 
was an active member of the famous London 
company, and by him the name was soon trans- 
ferred to the New World. Very early we read of 
*‘ Digges’s Hundred’’ among the settlements on 
James River. In 1654 Edward Digges was one 
of the Council, and soon after Governor of the 


just opposite to Nutmeg Quarter, in Warrick 
County. Here the Diggeses, generation after gen- 
| eration, lived in a sort of feudal grandeur, of 
which we can have but little conception. But the 
day of their power and splendor is over, and the 
discolored, moss-covered walls of the old mansion, 
the great trees, and the spreading lawn serve orly 
to tell us that they have been. 
I fain would linger longer among those noble 
landmarks of a departed age; but have already 
| exceeded the limits allotted to an article of this 
| description, and I must refrain. To speak of 
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Mount Vernon, of Monticello, of Berkeley, of 


Arlington, there is no need. It would be a hack- 
neyed story ; for the most careless reader is already 
familiar with their history, and my humble pen 
cannot add to the glory of their past. There are 
other houses scattered over Virginia which have 
connected with them highly interesting associa- 
tions as the homes or birthplaces of distinguished 
personages. Such is the ‘‘ White House,’’ on the 
banks of the Pamunky, the ancient residence of 
the Custis family, and the scene of Washington’s 
courtship and marriage. ‘‘Comphill,’”’ on the 
south bank of the James, in Chesterfield, is | 
another. Here lived Archibald Cary, heir-ap- 

parent, when he died, of the barony of Hunsdon. 

He was generally known as ‘Old Iron’’ among 

his class, on account of his sturdy patriotism and | 
unswerving integrity. ‘To illustrate his character, 
the following anecdote is a good test. During 
the Revolution a project was agitated to create 
Patrick Henry dictator. Cary opposed it. Said 
he to Henry’s brother-in-law, ‘‘ Tell your brother 
from me, that my dagger shall be in his heart 
before the sunset of that day.’’ ‘‘Shirley,” the | 


estate of the ancient Carter family; ‘‘ Jordans,’’ | 








the residence of the Blands, distinguished in colo- 
nial and continental times, and ‘‘Curl’s Neck,’’ 
the seat of the Randolphs, descendants of Pow- 
hatan’s dusky child, are on the same stream. In- 
deed, the traveller finds his attention riveted at 
every step by some object of antiquarian interest, 
old walls falling to decay, or mansions where the 
doors are still opened for every guest. It is a his- 
toric land. 

Time is a ruthless ravager. In a hundred years 
from now few of these old homesteads will have 
survived the general wreck. Only the scholar 
and the antiquarian will know that they have ever 
been. Of the ancient mansions and noble families 
of this historic State we might, without inviduous- 
ness, remark, ‘‘ Fut Jiium et ingens gloria Dar- 
danidium,’’ and yet we have to acknowledge that 


_ the new ones which have taken their places are, 


in most respects, better suited to our times and 
circumstances. And in the waste and ruined 
places we trust presperity and wealth may again 
make their habitation; for we cannot but think 
there awaits for Virginia, far in the future it may 
be, a greater glory than the former. 


“A PENNILESS LASS WI A LANG PEDIGREE.” 


By Sve CHESTNUTWOOD. 


SHE was a descendant of old Peter Stuyvesant, 
first Governor of New York, in the days when that 
city was New Amsterdam, and the Bowery was his 
farm, called Bouwerie. She was an aristocrat 
from where her yellow hair crowned her shapely | 
head to the tips of her small feet in their well-worn 
shoes. She appreciated the fact that every drop 
of blood in her veins was blue, and those veins | 
were full, for her vitality was complete. 

Miss Stuyvesant was fair and handsome, a wor- | 
thy descendant of her fine old Knickerbocker pro- | 
genitors. She was phlegmatic, too, like them; | 
thought before she acted, and had never yet | 
done an impulsive thing. She was an orphan, | 
and from childhood had been dependent on the 
charity of a wealthy aunt. Her position had kept | 
her proud nature in a tumult of riot and rebellion, | 
yet outwardly she had been quiet and passive, and 


had taken a long time to determine what course | 





of action to pursue; but when she had made up 
her mind, the strong Dutch decision—or stubborn- 
ness—that had come down to her from Peter 
Stuyvesant, carried her through the indignant re- 
monstrance of her relations, who wished her to 
remain with them and make a wealthy alliance, 
and enabled her to leave New York quite alone 
and unprotected, save by a letter of introduction 
to the mayor of —, an incipient city in one of the 
territories. 

This was one of those places of toad-stool 
growth. It was full of ill-built frame houses with 
pretentious bay-windows, not less ornamental than 
cold. It had a brick store and a small church, 
but no school-house. Our aristocrat rented a one- 
roomed sort of cabin for that purpose, and asked 
three dollars tuition a term. She had the room 
full of little folks, boys and girls. 


Miss Stuyvesant hated the school. Her sensi- 
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tive nostrils despised the close atmosphere. Some- 
times in the bitterest weather, when the snow lay 
in drifts as high as the shanty, and the wind blew 
in fierce, strong gusts, she would step outside, with 
head uncovered, and breathe in the cold air until 
her slow Dutch blood tingled to her finger ends, 
and, blue thongh it was, lay in soft crimson on her 
cheeks. The children used to like to look at her 
when she came in, 

In a certain way she had their love. She never 
scolded them; never hurried them; the inheri- 
tance of her slow, calm blood forbade the latter ; 
she even liked them, in a sort of reflex manner, 
for what they represented, namely, her independ- 
ence. 

Miss Stuyvesant might have had this independ- 
ence in the city, but her haughty relatives would 
not brook a woman earning her living at their 
very door, and in the face of all their aristocratic 
pretensions. When she had had her own way, 
a thing that every Stuyvesant would have, and 
which made every other Stuyvesant indignant, a 
coldness sprang up between her and the more 
favored members of the family, which had ended 
finally in a total cessation of correspondence. 

She had taught a winter and a summer, and was 
entering the second winter with such measure of 
success as had enabled her to pay her board and 
the rent of the school-room, when one morning, 
upon calling the roll, she found that two of the 
children were absent. 

‘¢ They had sore throat,’’ one of the little folks 
said. After schooi she called at their home, and 
found that they had diphtheria. It proved to be 
the most malignant form of the disease, and swept 
the town like a scourge. The sole physician, the 
veriest quack in the world, who was always talking 
in learned parlance of diagnosing the case, but 
who had neither knowledge, common sense nor 
principle, aided the fell disease in its devastation, 
until the town was full of weeping mothers; the 
new graveyard, which had but fairly got a new 
fence about it, dotted with little hillocks, white 
with the first snow; and the school-house was 
closed for want of pupils. 

The morning that Miss Stuyvesant locked the 
door on the empty benches and put the key in her 
pocket was the saddest in her life. 

‘«T wish I had sometimes petted them,’’ was her 
vain regret, and with that regret sprung into life 
the latent motherhood that had always before lain 





dormant. Only the intellectual part of Miss 
Stuyvesant’s nature had been developed. Out- 
wardly she was fair and handsome, but her inner 
nature was warped, unbalanced, even deformed. 
What makes a woman truly beautiful she lacked— 
love, tenderness. The independence of her life 
had made her bitter. She had shut herself up in 
herself, hence was selfish ; and though possessing 
many accomplishments, lacked the sweeter graces 
of the heart. Hence the regret that sprung into 
life about these little dead children produced a 
revolution in her nature. 

In the month that followed the aristocrat suf- 
fered. She was homesick for the first time in her 
life, certainly not for the magnificent charity 
that she had voluntarily relinquished. She was 
forced to admit that it was for the little school- 
house that she had despised. 

She had not made any friends. Her reserved 
manner had kept the townsfolk at a distance. 
She had felt herself above them; they knew it, 
and with proper American spirit, resented her ar- 
rogance, giving her neither sympathy nor aid: | 
she craved both; she could almost have begged 
for them, she was so desolate. 

On Sundays, when the mothers of the school 
children came into church in their black garments, 
Miss Stuyvesant had to bring all her determined 
will to bear in order to maintain the outward 
quiet which they termed heartlessness. She had 
never gone to the meeting-house until the Sabbath 
after she had locked the door of the deserted 
school-room. She had been accustomed to wor- 
shipping in the imposing church of St. —, and so 
had preferred to read her prayer-book in magnifi- 
cent solitude, rather than occupy a free seat in the 
Methodist chapel, the one church in the place. 
Now she could scarce wait for the Sabbath days to 
come. She could not tell whether it was the 
worship, or the longing to be near to the mothers 
in their black robes; the one had seemed to grow 
into the other. Yet it never occurred to Miss 
Stuyvesant to go to these mothers and tell them 
she was bereaved in their bereavement. 

There was only one person in town who had 
ever given the woman any attention; that was the 
mayor, to whom she had brought her letter of in- 
troduction. Mayor Stone was a little man, dapper 
and neat; his linen was always immaculate ; he 
cultivated his finger-nails ; wore his face smooth 
from necessity, not choice ; took short steps when 
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he walked, and put his hand, limp and lifeless, 
into another’s to be shaken. 

He got to be mayor through his very littleness. 
He tricked the people into his election. From the 
first moment that he met Miss Stuyvesant, he de- | 
termined to trick her into being the mayor’s wife. 
He could not look into her fair, handsome face, 
without knowing that this end could not be ac- 
complished save by trickery. Since then he had 
been biding his time, showing her many little 
courtesies which she had accepted as her due, 
never thinking to be grateful. 

He had watched his opportunity ; now it seemed 
to have arrived. Miss Stuyvesant was alone, among 
strangers, and without means of support. Now | 
was the moment to offer her home and protection. 
The mayor came to that decision whilst sitting at 
his desk, the last day of thismonth, that had proved 
so desolate to the aristocrat. 

This very afternoon Miss Stuyvesant sat in the 
window of her small room, depressed and troubled. | 
The sum that she had prudently laid aside was | 
growing less and less, and would pay her board 
but a few weeks longer, whilst her small shoes were 
growing shabbier and shabbier at the toes, and her 
gloves refused to be drawn together at the finger 
ends. She had taken the school-room for a year 
too, and the quarterly rent was due. She would 
have to see the landlord and ask him to release 
her. 

This was to Miss Stuyvesant the most difficult 
task that destiny had ever compelled her to per- 
form. Her landlord was the grand Mogul of the 
place. She had never met him excepting when 
she had gone to pay her rent; then, in the pres- 
ence of his wealth and her poverty, her pride had 
made her haughty and reticent, and they had | 
never exchanged but the merest civilities, but this 
man always left a picture on her mind, and this 
was the picture: A tall, powerful presence, clad 
with a sort of fastidious carelessness in blouse and 
pantaloons of dark-blue cloth, girdled with a sil- 
ver belt; a solitaire of unusual brilliancy on his 





bosom ; a fine head, firmly set, and with crisp, | 


short hair, and a face strong and determined, but 
wonderfully kind. Miss Stuyvesant tried to keep 
the picture in her mind from one pay day to the 
next. 


Report said that Nat Granger once worked in | 


the mines with his pickaxe, but nothing definite 
was known of him, save that he owned a mine, 


| another chance. 


could count the land by miles as his, and called 
the cattle, if not on a thousand hills, at least by 


| many a herd, his own. 


It was acountry where men could select their own 
names, and no one questioned the christening. A 
land where a man could take a fresh start—have 
Nat Granger's past was wholly 
unexplained, yet no one cast a suspicion upon it. 
He was honorable, generous, and a gentleman— 
that sufficed. To this man the mere rent of a 
cabin was, of course, as nothing. He would not 
have asked any rent in the first place if he had 
dared offer it to the proud stranger. It was the 


| knowledge of this that stung Miss Stuyvesant to 


the quick. 

‘*! would rather be in debt to a smaller man 
who would dun me!”’ she said to herself, adding, 
‘*the mayor, for instance.”’ 

The house where she boarded was a trifle re- 
moved from the village, and stood in a wide, open 
space, in summer bright with verdure. In either 
summer or winter they called it the ‘‘ green,’’ 
though now it was a dead level of snow. Pre- 
sently some one came across this dead level. She 
recognized him instantly. She had never seen 
another man who could be mistaken for him. He 
wore a large, fur-lined, circular cloak, with ore 
end thrown over his shoulder. His cap was fur, 
also, so too were his gauntlets. He walked with 
long, strong strides that made distance a thing 
not to be considered. 

Miss Stuyvesant had fine artistic taste, and it 
had been cultivated ; even her admiration, how- 
ever, was characteristic, and showed the standard 
by which she was wont to measure. 

‘*He looks as if he might be of the blood 
royal,’’ she said to herself, adding, with cheeks 
slowly becoming aflame: ‘‘ He has come to release 
me from my obligation.’’ 

She did not turn away from the window until 
he had rung the bell and been admitted; in fact, 
until her landlady came to summon her, all flushed 
| and flurried with delight at having this potentate 
seated in her homely little parlor. 
| Mrs. Shore had seen him, as she saw everybody 
| else who ever set feet upon the ‘‘ green,” and she 
| had filled the small, air-tight stove full to reple- 
| tion before he had pulled the bell; now the chim- 
| ney roared with the flames that sprung up for 
‘exit. Miss Stuyvesant received the summons 
quite coolly, and followed her down stairs. Mrs. 
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Shore saw her into the parlor and closed the door | any such feelings ; so when he arose to leave said, 


after her. 

When it is taken into consideration that the 
good woman intended to hear what passed between 
them, this would seem a curious thing for her to 
have done; but the fact was, Mrs. Shore was not 
above a key-hole, and she decided that she could 
both see and hear better through this familiar 
aperture than to take her chances of a wider 
opening. 

Nat Granger was not seated; the room was 
stifling; he had thrown open a window and was 
standing beside it, cap and gauntlets in hand. 
When Miss Stuyvesant entered he came forward 
and shook hands with her. His grip was like hiin- 
self, strong. 

He did not stay to exceed five minutes. Mrs. 
Shore was so taken by surprise at the brevity of 
his call that she came near being caught eaves- 
dropping. When he had gone, Miss Stuyvesant 
went up to her room with a new sense of hope. 
Nat Granger had the rare faculty of being able 
to release a person from an obligation, without 
making the release a fresh one. For the mo- 
ment Miss Stuyvesant forgot that she owed him 
anything. 

That evening the mayor called at Mrs. Shore’s. 
The air-tight stove was again filled, the little room 
again stifling; but the heat seemed necessary to 
the small man’s low vitality. Miss Stuyvesant 
entertained him in an absent sort of way. Nat 
Granger had so filled the room with his presence 
that afternoon that it seemed as if he was there 
yet. Mr. Stone couid talk a week if necessary, 
without stopping ; he was in fine spirits that night, 
and talked as if on time. He almost felt as if the 
fair quiet woman opposite him was already mis- 
tress of his house. 

It is but justice to the little man to say, that in 
so far as he was capable, he was in love with this 
woman. There is a vast difference between lov- 
ing and being in love. To love comprehends 
utter self-abnegation ; a capacity to give up every 
hope in life, if it be for the happiness of the one 
loved. ‘To be in love is a state, more than a 
reality; it is wholly selfish, and admits of all the 
meaner passions, such as suspicion, jealousy and 
the like. Mayor Stone was capable of the latter ; 
his nature was not capable of the former. Miss 
Stuyvesant sitting and gazing at him without see- 
ing him, never suspected that she had awakened 








in her proud, unapproachable way : 

‘‘Mr. Stone, I am out of employment. Do 
you know of any opening? I am a fair penman.” 

He paid her a neat little compliment to the 
effect that she was fair, regardless of penmanship, 
and promised if he heard of anything to let her 
know. He was at that time looking for a clerk 
himself, but he had a better position than that to 
offer the aristocrat, and his plan was to starve her 
into surrender. 

The next Sabbath evening when Miss Stuyvesant 
came out of the Methodist chapel, she met Nat 
Granger at the door, and felt a sudden pleasure, 
as well as surprise, when he asked to walk home 
with her. She was in the habit of going home 
alone, and did not feel any fear, for although the 
country was new and lawless, and men defended 
their rights and acted the aggressive as well, with 
the bullet, they treated their women with a cer- 
tain rough deference. For a year and a half Miss 
Stuyvesant had gone about alone and unprotected, 
so when he took her arm, and was careful in lead- 
ing her down the slippery steps, her slow Dutch 
blood received a strange impetus. 

In that walk they had the first real conversation 
of their acquaintance. When they had said good- 
night, and Miss Stuyvesant was in her room, she 
thought this conversation all over. It was on the 
subject of religion. He had talked reverently, 
but from a different standpoint from her. She 
had talked as it were from the inside of St. > 
bounded by its frescoed walls, no wider ; he from 
the outside, broad as all the world. He had said 
one thing that surprised her, that she could not 
understand ; it was this: 

‘*T never heard the name of Christ save in pro- 
fanity, until I had it from the lips of an old 
miner; and yet, until I was sixteen, I lived in 
New York, where the churches stand close enough 
to look at each other.”’ 

He had never been inside of St. , or St. 
When she asked him why, there had been 
an odd look on his face, and he had not replied. 

‘*He must have been strangely brought up,’’ 
she said to herself. 

His taking her home that Sabbath evening was 
simply a beginning; he did so every Sabbath 
evening after that. 

One of these evenings, at the end of several 
weeks, as they crossed the green together, this 
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proud descendant of illustrious pedigree suddenly | She went to her room with tears in her eyes, after 
came upon a fact; a startling, bewildering fact, /a hasty breakfast. 

that drove the blue blood out of her face, and left | She did her work and sat down by the fire ; 
her white. It was this: that Nat Granger had | there was nothing else for her to do. She felt 
become necessary to her happiness. Her phleg- | herself a desolate woman. At length she arose, 
matic nature had been so slow in comprehending | went to her bureau-drawer, took out her ill-shaped 
this that when she came up against the truth it | gloves and fingered them, then opened the box 


gave her a sort of shock or jar. She had been 

talking ; she stopped right in the middle of a sen- 

tence and forgot what she had intended to say. 
He waited; she did not goon; he looked at 


where her meagre hoard of money was, and 
| counted it; it would suffice to pay her board just 
| two weeks more. She stood and cried, and the 
| tears fell into the box where the money was, and 


her in surprise, and the blood, usually so slow, | upon her gloves. She had never cried this way 


surged to her very forehead. 
the walk he was silent; but she, having recovered 
herself, talked incessantly. 


At the gate he broke in upon what she was | 


saying strangely ; it was in this wise: 
‘*Miss Stuyvesant, you can trace your descent 
like Confucius, a thousand years, and I—’’ he 


stopped abruptly, and saying good-night strode | 


toward the village, with head bowed upon his 
chest and with dejected mien. 


Miss Stuyvesant did not look after him; she did | 


not consciously notice his peculiar remark so wide 


of the subject, nor his manner, though she re- | 


membered both afterward. She went directly to 
her room, and without taking off her wraps sat 
upon the edge of her bed gazing at her gloves, 


which had been mended at the finger ends until | 


they were out of all proportion, and at her shoes, 
so shabby at the toes ; sat gazing thus, this penni- 
less lass wi’ a lang pedigree, unconscious for the 
time of either pedigree or poverty, and not seeing 
the shabbiness which she seemed so intently re- 
garding. Toall practical purposes, she was absent 
from her surroundings, and present to but one 
fact—that she loved. 


She never knew how long she sat thus, but | 
when she got up she was chilled, for her fire had | 


gone out. She turned out her lamp and went to 
bed in the cold and the dark. 


When she came down to breakfast the next | 


morning she looked pale and haggard, like a per- 
son who had not slept; she appeared older, too, 
than she had the night before, and as if she had 
suffered. 

Mrs. Shore asked if her head ached ; and there 
was full as much curiosity as consideration in the 
question. 


Miss Stuyvesant that morning was keenly sensi- | 


tive and alive to everything ; the tone hurt her. 


The remainder of | before; it shook her entire being, spiritual and 


| physical. When the tears were spent she was 
pale and weak ; she could scarcely stand ; yet she 
walked her room back and forth in slow despair ; 
her poverty extreme, her love given unsought. 

At the dinner-table Mrs. Shore again asked 
| about her head in the same tone, but now it had 
no power to hurt Miss Stuyvesant. In her isola- 
tion she seemed too far removed for it to reach 
her. 

The landlady and her other boarders talked 
| and gossiped as they always did. She heard them 
_as from a distance; one thing only made an im- 
pression on her, and she was not fully conscious 
of that until she had again returned to her room. 
| It was that the mother of one of her little dead 
school-children was ill. 

Miss Stuyvesant, after a little hesitation, put on 
her wraps and went to the house. It was a cot- 
tage at a good mile’s remove. The walk strength- 
ened her. A young woman opened the door, and 
looked in surprise at the proud school-mistress, as 
she was called. 

‘*T heard that Mrs. Morse is sick, and came 
to see if I could do something for her,’’ she said, 
quite simply, and with a slight tremor in her 
voice. 

The young woman looked more surprised than 
ever; but something in the aristocrat’s tone 
touched her. 

‘* Why, bless your heart! come right in! 
| clever in you!’’ she said. 

That was more than Miss Stuyvesant could bear, 
she had been so desolate; no amount of struggling 
would do any good ; she sat down in the first chair 

, and began to cry. The young woman stepped 
| softly, and closed the door of a bed-room adjoin- 
ing, then came back and placed her gentle, though 
labor-hardened hand on Miss Stuyvesant’s shoulder. 





How 


| 
| 
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‘‘There now, I wouldn’t! I always knowed 
you felt bad about them children, though you 
never said so.”’ 

It was a luxury to Miss Stuyvesant to hear the 
cheery voice, to feel the kind hand; it was what 
she had hungered for. Presently she controlled 
herself, and the young woman helped her to take 
off her wraps, never appearing to notice the shabby 
gloves, though she did, and determined to knit her 
a pair of mittens right away. 

The sad mother, who had never known a well 
day since her two boys died, cried a little when 
the school-mistress first sat down by her bed ; but 
grew composed, and even smiled when Miss Stuy- 
vesant told her they were always good boys, and 
repeated some of the little things she remembered 
they had said. She stayed until almost dark ; then 
Mrs. Morse could not bear to have her go. The 
young woman, her sister, also looked weary, for all 
her cheerful face. 

‘¢Let me come and take care of you to-night. 
I will go home and tel! Mrs. Shore, so that she 
shall know where I am,”’ she said, earnestly. 

They both looked grateful. The young woman 
helped her on with her wraps, and went to the 
very gate with her. 

‘* You’ve done her a sight of good already, and 
me too, as for that matter,” she said, adding, as she 
went back into the house, ‘‘ folks may call her 
proud as much as they please; she’s not a bit, 
she’s only well born.”’ 

She did not know how severe was the humbling 
that had brought the aristocrat out of pride into 
womanhood. Mrs. Shore met Miss Stuyvesant 
at the door, and said, insinuatingly : 

‘* You have just missed a call; but he left a 
note.” 

She did not open it until she had reached her 
own room, then for the third time that day, in 
fact for the third time of her life, she lost her self- 
control and cried. She did so a full half-hour 
without cessation. She had a vague conscious- 
ness of being astonished at her own capacity for 
tears. This was the note: 

‘Miss StuyvesANT: I have sent my book- 
keeper to fill an important position in my mining 
interest, and am in need of some one to fill his 
place. Will you do so until something better 
offers ? 

**NaT GRANGER.” 
Mrs. Shore was surprised to see Miss Stuyvesant 








come down stairs with her wraps still on, and yet 
more surprised when she added to her explanation 
the following: 

«I shall not be home until dinner-time, as I 
have obtained a position as book-keeper for Mr. 
Granger, and begin my duties to-morrow.’’ 

The aristocrat never forgot the manner in which 
Nat Granger met her the next morning. 
the very perfection of chivalry. 

Within a day and a half it was known in every 
house in town that she held the position. What 
Mrs. Shore knew, —— knew. When Mayor Stone’ 
heard it, he turned a sort of yellow. The mayor 
was constitutionally bilious, and always on the 
verge of jaundice; any little disagreeable excite- 
ment served to produce symptoms. He thought 
about this all day, and in the evening called to see 
her. She opened the door for him, cloaked aud 
hooded ; she was on her way to spend the night 
with Mrs. Morse; so told him her intention, and 
did not invite him in. He asked permission to 
escort her, and on the way said what he had in- 
tended to, had he succeeded in making his call. 

The mayor, like Pilate, had never gone farther 
than the question, ‘* What is truth ?’’ he had not 
been sufficiently curious to wait for the answer. 
His was a narrow soul, and perhaps could not 
have contained the rich reply had he received it. 
It was as spiritually constitutional for the little 
man to lie, as it was physically constitutional for 
his bilious secretions to be suffused. He did not 
know a single thing about Nat Granger, and yet 
he gave her a definite piece of information touch- 
ing him. He had thought out this information at 
his desk that afternoon. He had reasoned in this 
wise: ‘‘She is an aristocrat of the severest mold; 
blood will weigh more with her than gold.’’ So 
he told her in so many words: 

‘¢He does not know anything about his parent- 
age. He isa waif.’’ 

The mayor and Miss Stuyvesant were just one 
height ; their faces were on a level, and he looked 
frankly into hers as he said this, not a muscle 
moved ; she was fair and passive as usual, only her 
voice was a trifle cold as she bade him good-night 
at Mrs. Morse’s gate. 

‘¢T should love him if he had no father, and if 
his mother had drowned herself,’’ she said to her- 
self, as she stood a moment alone upon the door- 
step before lifting the latch. The woman had 
conquered the aristocrat. 


It was 
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The mayor went home and spent the remainder 
of the evening writing a letter. 

‘¢How do I know what was under her face? 
At any rate I must strike while the iron is hot.’’ 

The next day Miss Stuyvesant received an offer 
of marriage which she declined with business like 
promptness. The same day she changed her board- 
ing-place, and had her trunk moved to Mrs, Morse’s 
little front chamber. It was the first time she had 
ever felt that she had a home. She even helped 
the young woman make biscuits for tea the first 
“evening she began to live with them. 

Mrs. Shore was able to tell more about Miss 
Stuyvesant’s affairs after she left than while she 
boarded with her; for she had more scope for her 
imagination. 

Miss Stuyvesant was a capable woman. She 
comprehended tie books almost at once, and yet 
they made her head ache, or something did, for it 
burned and throbbed constantly. Nat Granger 
went away the second day after she took the posi- 
tion. It was necessary for him to attend person- 
ally to his mining interest, he had said, and had 
made no mention of when he should return. He 
had bidden her good-by hurriedly at her desk. 

That was three weeks ago. She had grown thin 
in that time. Her nights were broken, and when 
she slept, her dreams were full of trouble. Some- 
times at her desk her head would swim, and right 
in the middle of a column of figures, she would 
stop and say ‘‘starved,’’ and then begin at the 
head of the column again. 

In Nat Granger’s employment, she learned a 
great deal of his character. There was a garru- 
lous old man in the office who never wearied of 
telling the noble things that he had done. Miss 
Stuyvesant drank in every word eagerly, and the 
old man seeing this, gave her fresh draughts, and 
was wise and kept his own counsel. 

This woman ought to have been content. She 
had achieved her lifelong desire—independence ; 
yet in achieving it had found that there is no such 
thing in all the wide world ; had learned that no 
one stands alone, that each leans upon another; 
that no heart strings are individual, but each twine 
some other heart ; in fact had learned that life is 
a tangle. 


Her nature was wholly changed, the phlegm of | 


the Knickerbockers, which had enabled her to meet 
all the vicissitudes of her fate with seeming indif- 
ference, she had lost. Now, her daily existence 





was a daily struggle for self-control. She was so 
wretched that she could not hide the fact ; there 
were tense lines about her mouth, and her eyes 
were dim with unshed tears. Mrs. Morse and 
her sister saw this, but with woman’s tact appeared 
not to see it. Whatever was the cause, they felt 
they had no right to question; but they showed 
her a thousand little gentle attentions for which 
she returned:a grateful affection. 

At length, when three weeks had passed, one 
Sabbath evening when Miss Stuyvesant came out 
of the Methodist chapel, she again met Nat 
Granger on the door step. They did not ex- 
change a single greeting, such as friends exchange 
after separation ; but he put his hand through her 
arm, and drew her to him with a sort of hungry 
vehemence, as if she belonged to him. 

Mrs. Shore saw them meet, and watched them 
go down the steps and take the road toward Mrs. 
Morse’s, 

‘* That’s all settled,’’ she said, conclusively, and 
remained in the lobby to tell the news to some of 
her cronies. 

Nat Granger and Miss Stuyvesant walked in 
silence. Miss Stuyvesant looked handsome in the 
moonlight ; there was a soft lustre in her eyes, 
and a slow play of color in her cheeks. ‘‘ He has 
come back, and he loves me,’’ she said to herself 
over and over again. It did not seem strange to 
her that he was silent, nor yet was she startled 
when, as they reached Mrs. Morse’s gate and stood 
still, he said: 

‘*Miss Stuyvesant, I know nothing of my pa- 
rentage; I never even had any name save Nat, 
until the old miner, of whom you have heard me 
speak, in dying left me hisasalegacy. For aught 
I know I may never have had a father, and my 
mother may have drowned herself.’’ 

He stood at his full height as he spoke these 
words, and all that he had achieved in his single- 
handed conflict with life seemed to gather about 
him and adorn him, like belted knight with star 
and garter. They were the very words this woman 
had spoken to herself three weeks ago; now she 
looked up at him with eyes full of a trust that 
thrilled him, full of a love that caused every fibre 
of his being to quiver, and humbled while it made 
him proud. They stood gazing into each other’s 
eyes for a moment, then with the certain lawless- 
ness that had clung to him from his street life, 
that characterized all his actions, he drew off his 
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feet, and holding out his hands for hers, said : 

**T love you, oh, I love you !’’ 

And this scion of a noble tree, this proud de- 
scendant of a proud progenitor, placed her hands 
in his. 





fur gauntlets and flung them in the snow at his | 





Mayor Stone was politic. Nat Granger carried 
a powerful influence ; he wanted that influence at 
the next election ; so he made his heart subserve 
his interest, sent the bride a handsome present, 
and was one of the first to offer congratulations. 

_ He never knew that the information he had given 


After Miss Stuyvesant was married, she wrote | Miss Stuyvesant that night was true. 


Mrs. Shore was not at the wedding; but she 
| knew more about it than those who were. 


and apprised her relatives of the fact. They felt 
greatly relieved, and that ended the matter. 


tier’s ‘‘ Negro Boatman’s Song,” ‘‘Out in the 
Cold,’’ and many other well-known songs, have 
given Mr. Emerson an enviable reputation as a 
song composer; but his peculiar mission seems 
undoubtedly to have been in the field of sacred 
song and psalmody, in which he stands among 
the first in this country. ~ 

Luther Orlando Emerson was born August 3d, 
1820, at Parsonsfield, York County, Maine, and 
was the youngest son of Luther Emerson, a farmer 
in fair circumstances. His parents were both 
good singers, and enthusiastically fond of music, 
a taste and talent inherited by all their children 
to a great degree. With five sons and two daughters 
there were sufficient to form a good family choir ; 
and their evenings at home, when leisure allowed, 
were usually spent in musical practice. As his 
father played the violoncello, one brother the flute, 
and another the violin, there did not even lack an 
agreeable orchestral accompaniment. Mr. Emer- 
son often now looks back to those harmonious 
evenings as among the happiest of his life, and 
feels that they havé exerted a great and beneficial 
influence over his entire future. After twenty 
years, when the parents had reached a ripe old 
age, and the boys and girls, grown to manhood 
and womanhood, had gone their various ways, 
there was a family gathering and reunion at the 
old homestead at Parsonsfield, and all save one 
(who had meantime passed away) of the old home 
choir again united their voices in the songs and 
hymns they had loved to sing together so long 
ago. 
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‘We are Coming, Father Abraham,” *‘ Whit- | 










Mr. Emerson’s early opportunities for the culti- 
vation of music were limited entirely to the home 
fireside and the country singing-school—the home 
instruction being by far the more profitable. With 
his great love and passion for music, he longed 
for an opportunity to improve and develop what 
talent he possessed ; but, being the youngest boy, 
it was his father’s intention to keep him at home 
and make a farmer of him, which fact interfered 
materially with his progress in general education 
as well as musical. However, he managed to 
qualify himself sufficiently to teach the district 
school during the winter months, and thus suc- 
ceeded in earning money enough to attend the 
academy. When about fifteen years of age his 
father bought him a violoncello, and gave him in- 
structions, by which he profited so well as to be 
enabled, after a short time, to play in the church 
choir. This he did for several years. Most of 
his brothers meanwhile were receiving a liberal 
education, one, Rev. Thomas P. Emerson, being 
a prominent minister in Ohio; but Luther re- 
mained with his father, and worked faithfully on 
the farm until he had attained his majority. 

He had already resolved that he could not and 
would not be a farmer ; so, being now of age, he 
left home, and started off for Boston, the promised 
land for young New Englanders. Here, in time, 
he saved money enough to pay his expenses at 
Dracut Academy, Massachusetts, and there, by 
persevering effort, make up somewhat for his 
former educational disadvantages. While so en- 
gaged he had almost decided to take up the study 


of medicine ; but music was still a passion with 
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him, and having there better opportunities of en- | 
joying it, and of cultivating his taste and talent | 
in that direction than ever before, the desire was 
fostered, and he determined at last upon music as 
his choice of profession. ‘Thenceforward every 
hour he could spare from his regular studies was 
spent in practice, and conscientious labor to that 
end. 
Upon leaving the academy he returned to Boston, 
and to work. When about twenty-four he began 


him not only encouragement, but some reputation, 
and he never after needed to seek for a publisher. 


| About this time he also wrote several songs ; among 


them, ‘‘Out in the Cold,’’ a descriptive ballad, 


_which became quite popular, and still has a steady 


sale, after twenty years. ‘‘ Little Gerty and Un- 
cle True,” founded on an incident in the novel 
of the ‘‘ Lamplighter,’’ which was then making 
somewhat of a sensation, was equally fortunate. 
Leaving Boston, he accepted the position of 


a couse of musical instruction under the late J. | organist and musical director in the Second Con- 


B. Woodbury, and subsequently under the best | 


gregational Church at Greenfield, Massachusetts, 


teachers in Boston. After several years of study | and was at the same time elected to take charge of 
on the voice, piano, organ and harmony, he went | the musical department of Powers’ Institute at 
to Salem, Massachusetts, and began teaching, and | Bernardston, Massachusetts, both of which posi- 
there took charge of his first choir at a salary of | tions he held for eight years. 
one hundred dollars a year. In 1860 Mr. Emerson published a second book 
Here, naturally, he began to compose for his | of church music, the ‘* Sabbath Harmony,”’ taking 
choir hymns and anthems, which were so success- | as a basis about half of his first book, the ‘* Rom- 
ful with the congregation that he felt encouraged | berg Collection,’’ which proved to be the ‘‘ better 
to collect them in book form, as in a few years | half,”’ showing its former failure to have been 


they had largely accumulated. This resulted in | 
the ‘‘Romberg Collection,’’ published in 1853, | 
while he was still at Salem. He met with many 
difficulties in finding a firm willing to undertake 
it, as is usual with young, unknown authors, and | 
when he did succeed in securing its publication it | 
was only by bearing most of the expense himself. | 
The book could not be called, by any means, other | 
than a failure, although it contained some of Mr. 
Emerson’s most successful pieces, as was proven 
when, some years later, he incorporated about one- | 
half of this venture in a new collection. Its | 
failure may, perhaps, be laid to the account of | 
bad management. | 

He remained in Salem six years, and then re- 
turned to Boston to accept the position of organist | 
and director of music at the Bulfinch Street Church 
(Rev. William R. Alger’s), which he held for four 
years. 

Meanwhile, he continued teaching, studying 
and writing. : 

In 1857 was published, by Oliver Ditson & Co., | 
Boston, the ‘* Golden Wreath,”’ a song book for | 
schools, which at once became very popular, the 
field being a comparatively new one, and a really 
good book of the kind being absolutely needed. 
In one year it sold 40,000 copies, and the sale has | 
now reached over 300,000. The next year the | 
**Golden Harp’’ followed, a Sabbath-school book, | 
which also was a success. These two books gave 


| 
| 


| 
| Mason, William B. Bradbury, J. B. Woodbury and 
| George F. Root had for years controlled the field. 
Choirs seemed to be ready for a change in the 
style of their church music from what they had 
been so long accustomed, and the ‘‘ Harp of 
Judah’’ seemed to be just what was so much 





owing to circumstances, and not lack of merit. 
This second book immediately took a high stand, 


| and has had an extensive circulation. 


In 1863 he brought out the ‘‘ Harp of Judah,”’ 
which has had a larger sale than any book of its 
kind published in New England, reaching nearly 
50,000 copies during the first six months. This 
book probably gave Mr. Emerson his preéminence 
as a composer of church music books. Dr. Lowell 


needed. In 1853 he went begging for a pub- 
lisher, and it took just ten years to turn the scale 
in his favor. 

In 1866 the ‘‘ Jubilate’ was published, which 
was equally successful with the ‘‘ Harp of Judah.”’ 
In 1869 the ‘‘Chloral Tribute ;’’ in 1872 the 
‘*Standard;’’ in 1874 the ‘‘Leader.’’ In the 
last two Mr. H. R. Palmer was associated with 
Mr. Emerson. This year, 1879, the ‘* Voice of 
Worship”’ and ‘‘ Emerson’s Vocal Method’’ have 


| been issued, each of which bids fair to prove suc- 


cessful and standard. 

In all, Mr. Emerson has published, up to this 
time, thirty-five books, for churches, for schools, 
for societies, for the household, and of all, not 











one, excepting the first, but won has been suc- 
cessful and popular. Together his works have had 
an aggregate sale of over one million copies. 
Besides, and notwithstanding all this labor, Mr. 
Emerson found time to write over fifty songs, 
some of which have had large sales, and are well 
known. Who has not heard his war song, so 


often sung by our soldiers during the Rebellion, | 


** We are Coming, Father Abraham,” in which he 


has given new life to Bryant’s patriotic poem? | 
too, has | 


” 


Whittier’s ‘* Negro Boatman’s Song, 


found in him a true musical interpreter. ‘* Out 


in the Cold’’ has been sung all over the country. | 


We might mention, among others, ‘‘I have no 
Mother now,’’ ‘I'll paddle my own Canoe,”’ 
‘<The Flower Girl,’’ ‘*‘ Though lost to sight, to 
memory dear,’’ ‘‘ Sleep my baby, sleep and 
dream,”’ ‘Star of the Twilight,’’ ‘* Why did we 


meet ?’”’ and ‘* Why did we part?’’ (companion | 


songs), ‘‘ Parting Whispers’’ (a quartette), ‘‘ Al- 
pine Echo”’ (a chorus), ‘‘ Little Gertie and Uncle 
True,’ ‘*When the hues of daylight fade’’ (a | 
quartette), and ‘‘ Mountain Land”’ (a chorus). 
Among his popular sacred songs are ‘‘ Stand up | 
for Jesus,’’ ‘‘ Jesus loves me,’’ ‘‘Tarry with me, 
O, my Saviour,”’ ‘‘ Lo, the day of rest declineth,”’ 
‘© When the hues of daylight fade’’ (the last four 
being quartettes), ‘‘O, praise the mighty God,”’ | 
‘‘Christ the Lord is risen to-day’’ (solo and | 
chorus), and the choruses ‘‘ Daughter of Zion’’ 


and the ‘ Eyes of all wait upon Thee, O, Lord!” | 
His ‘‘Guide me, O, Thou Great Jehovah,”’ | 


and ‘‘ Rock of Ages’’ are very general favorites, 
and familiar in choirs and home circles. Nearly 
all of Mr. Emerson’s writings were published by 


Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, and it is likely | 
his future compositions will also bear their familiar | 


imprint. 

Of late years Mr. Emerson has devoted his whole | 
heart and all his energies to the grand purpose of | 
elevating the general character of music in our 
churches; and in all his efforts in this direction his 
sole desire has been that his music might have.an 


uplifting tendency, and be instrumental in doing | 


good, whether financially successful or not. 


With this object in view, Mr. Emerson, besides | 
the many books he has written, has taken a more | 


active part in musical conventions and festivals 


than any other man in the country. He has been | 


actively engaged in this work for nearly twenty 
years past, during which period he has conducted 
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_— two nent and fifty conventions donate 
out the country. In these he felt the need of a class 
of music different from and of a higher grade than 
is usually found in the church music books, to 
meet which demand he compiled the ‘‘ Chorus 
| Wreath,’’ a popular collection of oratorio and 


opera choruses, English glees, etc. His other 
chorus books that followed are of a similar charac- 
ter, and have been very extensively used. 
These musical conventions have done more to 
create and keep alive a general interest in music 
| than any other one influence. The great Boston 
Jubilee owed its success, in a great measure, to 
the hundreds of these conventions held all over 
_the country, and principally throughout New 
England; for nearly all the music there performed 
had been worn almost threadbare at these conven- 
tions years before the Jubilee was even thought of, 
Many suppose they are merely large temporary 
singing schools for the practice of simple church 
| Music ; on the contrary, the music chosen is gen- 
| erally of the very best and highest class, and fre- 
| quently entire works have been performed, such as 
| the ‘*Stabat Mater,’’ ‘Forty-second Psalm,’’ 
| “*Creation,’’ ‘* Elijah,’’ ‘* Messiah,’’ “Sampson,’’ 
ie etc. Thus it can readily be seen how important 
| 
| 


| such conventions are in training the choirs of the 
different towns and cities to a high and uniform 
| standard of church music. 
| As a lecturer upon music, Mr. Emerson has 
| attracted considerable attention, his best known 
lecture being that entitled ‘* The World of Music.” 
| In this he traces its origin and progress, and gives 
| some excellent lessons drawn from the lives of the 
great composers. He shows the design of music; 
| how it has been prized in every age of the world, 
among all nations; its power in the church and 
| State, and the need of its influence in the family. 
Mr. Emerson has also always held a high rank 
as a singer. When a boy he sang soprano until 
| _ his voice changed to bass. He has sung much in 
| public. His voice is now a baritone of great 
| compass, and quite powerful. 
Married, with six children—four daughters and 
_two sons—Mr. Emerson may well be termed a 
family man. Naturally the children are all musi- 
cal, and most of them play the piano and sing. 
His eldest daughter, Mrs. May G. Clark, is a fine 
pianist, and a most successful teacher of the in- 
strument. His second daughter, Miss L. P. 
Emerson, has frequently sung in public, and 
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won considerable reputation as a vocalist. The 
younger members of the family also evince de- 
cided musical talent. 

In personal appearance Mr. Emerson is above 
the medium height, well-built, and of dignified 
presence. His forehead is high, features rather 


PECULIARITIES 


By Guy 


THE innocent weaknesses of distinguished men 
form an interesting chapter in their history, and 
many have been indebted for their popularity in 
wider circles to their peculiarities. ‘The rooms in 
which they thought and worked, their domestic 
life, their manner of speaking and dressing, their 
great and little qualities, prejudices and fancies, 
have been as often the subject of remark as their 
prominent capacities and deeds. 


terested in the crookedly-buttoned vest of Schil- | 


ler as a characteristic type of his mind? Who 
would be willing to lose all the little traits of 
character and minor occurrences which Goethe 
has given us of his youth? Biche and Phebe, 
the grayhounds of Frederick the Great, Riche- 
lieu’s cat, Jean Paul’s lap dog, and Napoleon's 
gray coat are of importance to us, for they belong 


to the image which hovers before us of those indi- | 


viduals. 

The proverbial absent-mindedness and original- 
ity of one of the first Protestant theologians, 
Augustus Neander, who died in Berlin in 1850, 
gave occasion to numerous anecdotes. It is well 
known that one day he imagined himself to be 
lame, because, as he went through the streets, he 
walked with one foot in the gutter without notic- 
ing it. Finding that the lodging-rooms where he 
had lived for over a year, were too far from the 
University, he had removed to nearer and more 
conveniently situated rooms, but still daily passed 
the new residence and walked the old accustomed 
way. Almost daily Neander forgot to put on some 
indispensable article of clothing, and but for the 
watchfulness of his sister, who lived with him, 
would have often gone out in the most wonderful 
costume. 

Buddaus, whom Erasmus called “the wonder of 
France,’’ was one of the most abstracted of men. 


Who is not in- | 


| prominent, hair gray and very curly, and large 


side-whiskers and mustache. He is very pleasing 

| in address, and quiet but earnest in manner. He 
is very popular, as much so as any man in his pro- 
fession. 


OF NOTED MEN. 
AINSLEE. 


| One day as his servants rushed into his study ex- 
claiming that the house was Durning, he quietly an- 
swered, ‘‘ Tell my wife; you know that I never dis- 
| turb myself with household affairs.’’ The absent- 
mindedness of Lafontaine, the renowned French 
writer of fables, bordered on silliness. One could 
almost be sure that he had forgotten some article 
of clothing, or had put it on the reverse way. It 
is said that he had once made an appointment to 
meet a son who had been educated away from 
| home, and whom he had not seen for a long time. 
Arrived at the place, he had so entirely forgotten 
the appointment, that he did not even recognize 
his son; but after conversing with him some time, 
expressed to some of the company present his 
| pleasure in the agreeable character of the young 
man. When some one said to him that it was his 
own son, he answered, frankly, ‘‘I am much 
| pleased to hear it.” Sully, the renowned minister 
of Henry 1V. of France, when new reform plans 
employed his mind, suffered from great abstrac- 
tion. One day in winter as he went to church, he 
remarked that it was uncommonly cold. ‘* Not 
colder than it has been for the past few days,’’ 
was the reply ; ‘* but pérhaps you are too thinly 
dressed.’’ An examination was made, and it was 
found that Sully was dressed only in an overcoat ; 
his inner coat and vest had been forgotten. 

The naturalist Buffon was particular, almost to 
ridiculousness, in his dress. It was his greatest 
pleasure to dress in showy, costly, material, and 
to wear laces and jewels. He curled his hair with 
special attention, and when at work wore it always 
in curl papers. The English poet, Pope, dressed 
like a dandy, and his monstrous bag of hair, his 
elegant sword, and his excessively wide ruffles 
gave to his little, crooked figure a comical appear- 
ance. Voltaire always fancied elegant toilets, 
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and adorned himself in a striking manner. Pe- 
trarch possessed a leather wrapper, on which, in 
his strolls, he often wrote poems when paper or 
parchment failed. This garment was still pre- 
served in 1527 by Cardinal Sadolet as a precious 
relic. Jean Paul, the favorite of the women, cared 
but little for outward appearances. With open 
chest, without neckerchief or hat, in a worn-out 
coat, and with unpolished boots, he wandered 
through the environs of Bayroot. Once he was 
even arrested as a vagabond on account of his un- 
civilized appearance, and only the arrival of the 
mayor of the city saved the poet from the hands of 
the zealous officers. 

Young wrote his ‘* Night Thoughts’ having a 
skull lying on the table before him, which served 
him also as a candlestick. Sometimes he walked 
among the graves of a churchyard in order to ex- 
cite in himself thoughts upon the transitoriness of 
all earthly things. Jouy wrote most of his trage- 
dies in an alley, at each end of which was a bench, 
and on each bench were paper and pencils. The 
productive capacity of Le Sage, author of the 
renowned romance ‘‘Gil Blas,’’ depended upon 
the sun. He awaked when the star of day ap- 
peared in the heavens, and the higher it arose, 
and the clearer it shone, the richer was the flow 
of his thought. Directly the contrary was it with 
the French historian, Mezeray. He could not 
work by daylight, but always wrote, even during 
the day, by the light of acandle. In his rooms 
the deepest darkness reigned perpetually, and 
when friends visited him, he attended them to 
the outer door with a light in his hand even at 
bright midday. Similar to him was Louis Giro- 
det, the French painter and poet. His inspira- 
tion awoke at night. Then he sprang suddenly 
out of bed, lighted the hanging-lamp in his study, 
put on a broad-brimmed hat, and painted thus his 
finest pictures. Picart, a writer of comedies, com- 
posed his pieces in bed. Charles Etienne, the 
dramatist, when the inspiration overcame him, 
hastened home, sent wife, children, and servants 
out, locked doors and window-shutters, laid him- 
self in bed, and composed his verses in the deep- 
est darkness. 

Two of the greatest thinkers, Leibnitz and 
Locke, devoted themselves in their hours of lei- 
sure with great pleasure to mechanics, Leibnitz 
employed himself for a long time with improve- 
ments in the construction of carriages, and gave 











occasion thereby for his contemporaries to make 
merry over him. Esprit Flechier, Bishop of 
Nimes, a master of clerical oratory, read eagerly 
old Spanish and Italian sermons, which, in their 
inferior, popular, almost vulgar style, were perfect 
contrasts to his own sermons. He used to call 
books of this kind his court-fools, and praised 
them as having contributed much to the formation 
of his talent and tastes. The Dean and writer 
Jonathan Swift, whose ear was so sensitive that a 
bad rhyme was to him like a crime, had still such 
an unconquerable liking for the conversation and 
society of the lowest classes of people, that in his 
foot-journeys he always seated himself with the 
drivers and house-servants in the taverns, and ate 
and drank with them. Peter Bayle, a man of 
almost immeasurable compass of knowledge, found 
his greatest pleasure in jugglers and rope-dancers ; 
when quite advanced in years he was often seen 
going long distances to witness these exhibitions, 
and rejoicing like a child in their jumping and 
springing. 

Distinguished individuals often appear in private 
life very different than in their public works. 
From Lafontaine, the fable-writer, was never heard 
orally an expression of that morally offensive kind 
which abounds in his writings. It seems as if the 
man was ashamed of the author and his works. 
In company, if an attempt was made to induce 
him to speak in the spirit of his stories, he re- 
mained perfectly dumb. Tycho de Brahe, one of 
the most noted astronomers, used to condemn, 
with the severest contempt, those persons who 
ascribed any omen or presage tu eclipses of the 
sun or moon, to comets, northern lights, or other 
appearances in the heavens. He himself was so 
superstitious, that if, walking out in the morning, 
he chanced to meet an old woman, he immedi- 
ately turned around and went home, from fear 
that such a meeting might bring disaster. To the 
most superstitious of men, belonged the liberal- 
spirited Byron. He believed in ghosts, in fore- 
bodings, omens and dreams. Friday was a black 
day in his calendar. He remembered, with terror, 
that he had entered upon his journey to Greece 
on a Friday. In Genoa he once dismissed a 
tailor because he brought him a new suit on a 
Friday. In Pisa he sought one day for a distin- 
guished lady, whose acquaintance he desired very 
much, but on arriving at the door, he turned away, 
as he remembered it was Friday. Montaigne, the 
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moral philosopher, was full of prejudices and 
superstitions. He would at no price have sat at 
a table where thirteen persons were seated ; would 
commence no kind of business on a Friday, and 
was much agitated if a hare ran across the path 
before him. Voltaire, who made sport of every- 
thing which is called superstition, still regarded it 
as the very worst omen, if, in the open fields, 
crows flew away at his left hand. The English 
writer, Johnson, had a special dislike of stepping 
over a threshold with the left foot foremost. He 
was often seen to make a great circuit in order to 
avoid a certain alley in Leicester Fields, which he 
believed to be fatal to him. In spite of his writ- 
ings on religious philosophy, he entertained a 
terrible fear of death. Talleyrand could not hear 
the word ‘‘death’’ without turning pale. His 
servants scarcely ventured to lay before him a 
letter with a black seal ; and the death of friends 
was often kept secret from him for a year. In 
presence of Queen Elizabeth of England, the 
word ‘‘ Death’’ none ever dared speak, nor the 
name of her enemy, Mary Stuart. The approach 


of night was something awful to Jean Jacques 
Rousseau ; and Thomas Hobbes, the English au- 
thor, fell into a condition resembling insanity, if, 


at night, the light was taken even for a few min- 
utes from the room, but regained his composure 
immediately when the light was brought back to the 
room. Some of the most distinguished men have 
had great fear of thunder. In a thunder-storm, 
Cresar fell into convulsions. Thomas Aquinas 
saw the approach of a rising storm with the greatest 
anxiety and fear. Mothe le Vayer, the tutor of 
Louis XIV., who was undisturbed by the heaviest 
thunder, could not endure the lightest tone of a 
musical instrument. Roger Bacon, the inventor 
of the microscope, fell into a swoon during an 
eclipse of the moon. The hero of Vendee, La 
Rochejacquelin, who, in his first address to his 
countrymen, said, “If I go forward, follow me; 
if I retreat, kill me; if I die, avenge me ;” turned 
pale if he saw a squirrel, and when he was once 
induced to touch such an animal, he trembled 
through the whole body. James I. of England 
swooned at the sight of a drawn sword; the 
Duke of Epernoh at sight of a young hare. Eras- 
mus was liable to attacks of fever at the smell of 
fish. Moritz of Saxony, the brave son of Countess 
Aurora of Konigsmark, felt such an antipathy to 
cats that he fled the room if one entered. Gusta- 
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vus Adolphus and Marshal Turenne, the bravest 
of soldiers, shuddered at sight of a spider. Charles 
John of Sweden felt a strong aversion’ to dogs. 
Wallenstein never heard the crowing of a cock 
without a shudder. In the renowned scholar, 
Scaliger, water-cresses excited a violent trembling 
cf the limbs. The thinker and dialectician, Peter 
Bayle, fainted at the noise made by water rushing 
out of a stop-cock. 

Among the oddest of men belonged the French 
composer and musical conductor, Lully. In the 
execution of his compositions, if he heard a single 
false note, his anger knew no bounds. More than 
once it happened that he wrenched the instrument 
from the hands of the unlucky musician, and beat 
him with it over his shoulders. This violent anger 
was, however, quickly followed by repentance. 
The ill-treated musician was taken to Lully’s 
own table, and compensated so richly for his 
broken instrument that perhaps now and then 
some poor fellow was tempted to excite Lully 
to such violence. Malebranche, the most re- 
nowned of French metaphysicians, and one of 
the most devout men, suffered from fancies which 
bordered on insanity. For a long time he was 
firmly convinced that he had a mutton-bone hang- 
ing from his nose, and complained bitterly of the 
smell, and of the weight of the bone. When he 
spoke with a person, he held himself at a certain 
distance, in order not to strike the other in the 
face with this wonderful excrescence on his nose. 
A friend cured the scholar of this fancy by cutting 
lightly with a razor into the tip of the nose and 
holding before him a mutton-bone which he had 
prepared ready for the performance. “ But this 
bone is cooked, and mine was raw,’’ said Male- 
branche, doubtfully. ‘* That is caused by your 
having sat near the fire so much,’’ replied the 
operator. The philosopher was perfectly satisfied 
with this explanation, and was happy to be freed 
from the hateful ornament to his face at so small 
acost. Of Richelieu it is said, that he sometimes 
imagined himself to be a horse, and that then, 
neighing and prancing, he sprang around the 
room. 

Thus often there is an indescribable charm in 
penetrating into the confidential society of gifted 
minds, and not seldom has the special charm in 
the biographies of renowned individuals consisted 
in the relating of some apparently insignificant 
facts in their more private life. 
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cal figures of speech. On the contrary, it is a 


closely contested battle of flinty words and op- | 


probrious epithets, bandied to and fro in unscru- 
pulous effort of demolishing unwary opponents. 
Utter disregard of courtesy one toward the other ; 


insinuations of perjury plentifully applied to judge, | trance. 


SKETCHES OF INDIANA COURTS. 
"By MartTHA CORNELL Woopwarpb. 


AN arrival at justice in an Indiana court of law | ticular, in no wise confined to the courts of 
is by no flowery pathway blossoming with rhetori- | Indiana. 





The case upon trial was one of unusual moment, 
energetically contested upon both sides, The 
| evidence had been considered, and the arguments 
| were in process of delivery. The counsel for de- 
| fence was at full tide of invective upon my en- 
‘The scoundrel John Smith!’’ ‘The 


jury, and opposing counsel, characterize its pro- | double-dyed villain John Smith!’ fell upon my 


cedure. Indeed, a scene in an Indiana court con- 
veys to the observer an impression of a pugilistic 


encounter more completely than of a body of con- 


. . —— ! 
servators convened with a view to the administra- | 


tion of justice through processes of reason. 

The surroundings upon the particular occasion 
referred to were unique, not to say startling. 
Parliamentary rules were over-ridden with the 
superb indifference of a court in Indiana; each 
prominent lawyer, indeed, seeming to constitute 
a law unto himself, around which revolved satel- 


| quaking ears, as with frightened alacrity I sunk to 
my seat. Alas for John Smith! the days of his 
| life were evidently numbered. 
The orator, of slight build, and undoubtedly of 
| highly nervous temperament, had at that moment 
_ reached a point bordering on phrensy. He strode 
back and forth before the jury, demanding justice ; 
| his tones were prophetic of mystery and danger. 
| In eloquent language he described these conspira- 
| tors and defrauders of the rights of defendant, 
| stealing through the darkness, in the dead hours of 


lites, upon whom devolved the transcription of | night; and where, where, he challenges the an- 
communications to be transcribed by lesser lights, | swer, were they to be found? In se-cret counsel! 


ad infiinitum, like bubbles successively vanishing. 
The doctrine of evolution being never more clearly 


he hisses into the very ears of the jury, with Josiah 
L. Brown, the confidant and defender of villains! 


defined; circles within circles dissolving in air; | Tearfully he pictured the sufferings of creditors. 


the knitted brow of august counsel, and the swag- 
gering air of obsequious attendant in regular gra- 
dation. But these are 
merely, and irrelevant to more important consid- 
erations. 

The case upon trial was the supposed fraudu- 
lent purchase, by outside parties, of goods remain- 
ing in the hands of insolvent debtors—lawyers, 


| complicity with scoundrels and liars. 
| shrieked fraud, and impotently cried, shame! 


With sudden lurch he denounced his Honor the 


| presiding judge; he mimicked the speech and 
incidental observations | 


manner of counsel for plaintiff, accusing him of 
He fairly 


In 
devout attitude he called upon Omnipotence to 


witness the truth of his accusations. 


it appears in the State of Indiana, voluntarily | 


constituting themselves a body of detectives for 
conveyance of knowledge to creditors regarding 
the suspected delinquency of debtors, with a 
laudable view to legal proceedings. These sharp 
transactions, resulting not infrequently in the total 
discomfiture of both debtor and creditor, each in 
turn coming to grief; while by some freak of for- 
tune, enveloped in mysterious subtleties of law, 
an increase of worldly goods falls to the share of 
learned counsel. Thus marvelous are the dealings 
of administrative justice ; unhappily in this par- 
VoL. XIII.—1o0 


The closing argument for defence had ended ; 
act first had reached its climax. Unluckily for the 


| case of the defendant, this brilliant appeal proved 


but a mass of vindictive assertion, unrecognizable 


| in any court of law. 





The counsel for plaintiff, a man of fine presence, 
with a halo Of silvery hair encircling a face indi- 
cative of culture and refined sencibilities, slowly 
rose to his feet, and in low, almost feeble tones, 
at once harmonizing the discordant elements to 
conditions of tranquillity, stated the case to the 
jury. There was no need of excitement ; the case 
was simple and plain as day, which he would take 
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pleasure in proving to the jury. His colleague, 
whose remarks they had just listened to, was not a 
dishonorable man ; he believed that his intentions 
were above reproach; he had marked his profes- 
sional career from its commencement with inter- 
est and approval. Oil was thrown upon the 
waters; the court breathed again. The clock 
struck twelve. The counsel for plaintiff has one 
hour more after adjournment, when the case will 
be consigned to the hands of the jury. The sher- 
iff, in the usual droning formula, announces the 
fact. 

Again we breathlessly listen. The contest is 
bitter as death. It is one of vast account to coun- 
sel for defence,—it is a matter of dollars and cents, | 
that wonderful incentive to action. The counsel 
for plaintiff assumes his position before the jury ; 
but he has done with leniency, and he never 
dreams of surrender. With the magnificent 
power of self control, without which power be- 
comes powerless, and by well-directed missile, he 
pushes the war straight home to the defendant. 
He says to the jury that he has no dealings with 
fraud, no complicity with crime. His clients are 
honorable men. John Smith, whose name has 


been unnecessarily forced upon the court, is no 
scoundrel, but a man whom a clique seeks to ruin. 
It is not a contest on the part of defence for the 
rightful ownership of these goods, or with their 
purchasers, but a contest of personal dislike, which 
no court under heaven would for a moment coun- 


tenance. Vehemently facing his adversary, with 
upraised arm and threatening gesture, he demands 
that he shall take back his blackening words,—-that 
he shall swallow his cowardly lie ; or that, as King 
Edward said to the traitorous Highland chief, ‘‘ he 
would write the falsehood upon his crest !’’ 

The scholarly oratory of counsel for plaintiff 
rivets respectful attention; evidently, he stands 
anomalous among Indiana advocates. 

With rare mastery of himself, again he turns to 
the jury, pursuing his argument with painstaking 
care. He pays the jury the compliment of re- 
garding them as men of sense, men of stability of 
conscience, upon whom theatrical effect to the 
disparagement of justice would be utterly lost. 
Evidence is what these men require, and not in- 
tuitional knowledge, upon which counsel for de- 
fence declares that he bases his argument. These 
twelve picked men have no lot or part in the 
private quarrels of counsel for defence; neither 
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have these men been intimidated. Residents of 
Indiana and frequenters of courts, possibly they 
have not been astonished at a scene which would 
disgrace any court in the land. 

The jury retiré. Uninterested observers hasten 
as from the halls of Pandemonium. In an hour’s 
time a verdict is rendered in favor of plaintiff. 
The concluding act is over; undoubtedly, to be 
repeated in that court again and again. 

At a late term of court in Indianapolis an unu- 
sually interesting trial was happily brought to a 
close. Governer Hendricks had been retained as 
counsel for defence. The plaintiff was a much- 
aggrieved lady, whose household effects, including 
a rare collection of oil paintings and other articles 
of value exclusively her own property, had been 
seized in payment of her husband's debts. A year 
previous to this time, through the ill-judged re- 
lentlessness of creditors, hounded on by illegal 
procedure of unscrupulous lawyers, his notes had 
gone to protest. After a painful struggle he at 
length succumbed to the inevitable. 

She had contested her claim in the town where 
the occurrence took place, with scant satisfaction. 
Aroused to the urgency of the occasion, she trans- 
ferred her suit to the higher courts of Indianapolis. 

Fortunately, she had been enabled to secure the 
services of Judge Ninde, a well-known, able and 
eloquent advocate of Fort Wayne. This lady had 
but recently recovered from a prostrating illness ; 
yet, supported by her counsel, for six days she sat 
through that court in watchful supervision of her 
interests. For four hours this delicate lady sat 
under the abusive cross-questioning of counsel for 
defence, without for one moment flinching, or 
losing her serenity of temper; and what was re- 
markable, without making a single mistake. Her 
statement was absolutely faultless, commanding the 
respect of judge and jury, as well as the admira- 
tion of her own counsel. 

Governor Hendricks was not thus composed. 
He became restive—he grew furious. Every artiz 
cle enumerated had been unhesitatingly claimed 
as her own. Next upon the list presented was a 
cigar-holder. 

“To whom does this article belong?” he asked. 

‘*To myself,” she promptly replied. 

‘Where did you get it?’’ he demanded. 

‘¢ At a fair, sir.”’ 

‘*I suppose you gave it to your husband”’ (in- 
sinuatingly). 











**No, sir; he could have used it if he had so 
chosen, but,’’ she added, ‘‘ he never smokes. 

‘* So, then,’’ with rising choler, he continued, | 
‘*this husband of yours walks through the house 
owning nothing, using articles of convenience on 
sufferance only ; does he own a razor ?’’ he sarcas- | 
tically asked. 

‘He may own one,”’ she sweetly replied ; ‘‘ but | 
he never shaves.’’ 

‘* Never shaves !’’ he almost shrieked ; ‘* do you | 
mean to tell me that he never shaves ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir, I do,’’ replied this imperturbable | 
lady. 

A little wave of applause swayed that august | 
assembly. He glared upon her savagely, she | 
calmly meeting his eye. In that glance each | 
took measurement of the other. It was notice- 
able that his ardor waned, as in a strangely spirit- 
less manner he closed his examination. In the 
delicate form of plaintiff dwelt a spirit dauntless 
as his own. 

The great advocate had somehow lost his bal- 
ance. His argument, though filled with denuncia- 
tion and prolonged cries of fraud, lacked strangely 
in argument. For two hours he wildly pleaded 
his cause. His clients possibly grew triumphant; | 


” 


his Honor, the judge, may have been touched by | 
the magnetism of sound. Possibly this was the | 
case. Wait. Judge Ninde rises from his seat. 
In masterful utterance of speech he sweeps back 
the surging waves, with every stroke lashing his 
opponents to littleness. It was more than Gov- | 
ernor Hendricks could endure. He half rose 
from his seat in feeble protest; “ Too bad, too | 
bad,’’ he appealingly muttered. But counsel for 
plaintiff never paused ; he knew the law, he knew 
his own power, and he had faith in the justness of 
his cause. Better still, he proved his points; his 
voice was not ‘‘as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal ;” to a man, he commanded the respectful 
attention of the court. 

His Honor, the judge, made a cool, impartial | 
charge, dwelling significantly upon the laws of | 
Indiana (which it appears, as regards the rights of | 
women are somewhat oppressive, in this respect | 
sadly needing looking after), and the case was in | 
the hands of fate and the jury. 
dismissed. 


The court was 


‘‘Ninde,’’ said Governor Hendricks, with as- | 
sumed indifference, ‘* you were too hard on my | 
clients,”’ 
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‘*And your conduct,’’ replied Judge Ninde, 


| **was execrable; it was brutal toward mine.” 


As may be concluded, the case was decided in 
tavor of plaintiff, and heavy damages were awarded 
her. For once fate and justice met in peace and 
amity. The long-pending trial of Card vs. Ham- 
lin e¢ a7. had ended. In acknowledgment of the 
arbitrament of laws governing civilized nations, 


| the disturbing elements were stilled. 


The primitive courts of Indiana appear to have 
combined extreme simplicity of form with abso- 
lute sovereignty of administration ; the qualifica- 
tion stigmatized as ‘‘ dare-devil’’ entering largely 
into its composition. Complete ignorance in many 
cases, of knowledge communicable by means of 
printed matter, or indeed, to any extent in a 
sparsely inhabited country, through convenience 
of association, rendered entire originality a marked 
feature. 

Under this régime the remodeling of these 
courts became a recognized necessity, which, from 
time to time, through hard-fought battle, has 
been accomplished. 

From such rude beginnings, and in spasmodic 


| throes of birth, sprung the courts of Indiana, from 
| which the present courts are the inevitable out- 


As then, earnest workers, and stanch 
adherents of cause and client, they stand upon no 
ceremony of procedure, gaining by fierce denun- 
ciation and unscrupulous exaction that which, by 


| suavity of speech and graciousness of manner, 


would prove of easy accession. 

Amusing and characteristic incidents mark the 
changes which have taken place in these courts, 
as transmitted through traditionary narrative. Jo 
Korkendall, absolute in himself, at convenience 
constituting constable, sheriff, and the court in 
full, and who, though all unused to the effeminacy 


| of letters, neither dabbling or taking part in these 
| unnecessary adjuncts to his duties, yet preserved 
| strict views regarding the dignity of the court; 


any transgression, on the part of supernumeraries, 
connected with the non-removal of hats being 
speedily punished by the strong arm of Jo him- 
self, who, with rapid strides in the direction of 
unwary culprits, soon sent hats a-flying, while, by 
privilege uf the court, this well-worn covering re- 


_ mained firmly planted upon his own head. 


Upon one occasion, some irreverent person sent 
him in pursuit of the delinquents, John Doe and 
Richard Roe, whose case it was represented would 
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be next in order. Faithful to his responsibilities, 
he scoured the county in fruitless search, remark- 
ing upon his return, that these men, unless they 
were hidden away in the depths of Wildcat Swamp, 
Scotts Township, were not upon God’s footstool. 
Proof of the pudding, so far as these courts are 
concerned, lies in the eating; utterance of king 


or potentate remaining null and void unproven by | 
With quick discernment of opportu- | 


the courts. 
nity, inextricable meshes are woven around de- 


luded expectants of justice, the difficulties steadily | 
increasing, and augmented by timely delay, until | 


the enthusiastic seeker of justice finds himself sub- 
merged in a chaos of cobweb entanglement, from 
which there appears no escape. Thus harassed 
by doubt, he sinks into despondency and discour- 
agement, when lo! by secret machinations of in- 
visible forces, change of base becomes established, 
the tension slackens, and the unhappy client, 
dangling for a space in hopeless bewilderment, 
reaches terra firma, at his leisure to contemplate 
the workings of justice. 

The courts of Indiana may be particularized as 


discoverers of vice alone; so far as truth is con- 


| cerned, remaining infidels and unbelievers to the 


end. Small chance for recognition of truth, pure 
and undefiled, in the courts of Indiana, truth and 


_law, as administered, standing widely separated 


as the poles, or, possibly, as elsewhere. 

Indiana, indeed, may be regarded as the para- 
dise of lawyers, and lawlessness accredited as its 
lifelong inheritance, each acting and re-acting 
upon the other with the certainty of fate, and with 
the regularity of a game of battledoor, each in 
turn becoming gainers. 

It will thus be surmised that the soil of Indiana 
contains a substratum of rocky substance especially 
adapted to the genus jurzs peritus ; and that, keep- 


_ ing pace with the progressive changes of advanc- 


ing years, and underlying the polished oratory of 
Indiana’s future advocates and statesmen, will be 


| found, in ever-springing freshness, native elements 
| of character, ineradicable as the soil itself. And 
that distinguishing her financial and executive 


management, with unavoidable certainty, will ap- 


| pear reckless temerity of action, irreverent mis- 


trust of honest dealing, and agile adaptability to 
measures of expediency. 
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By Joun PrEston TRUE. 


OVER the plain the convent bells 

Are faintly pealing, soft and clear. 
Over the plain there comes again 

Their long, sweet tones to my dreamy ear. 
Soft and clear, tender and dear, 

The well-known chimes are echoing still 
Their mellow music, far and near, 

From the sunlit tower on the convent hill. 


The tall grass sways in the evening wind, 
In billowy waves o’er the prairie wide. 
The long light slants from the golden west, 

The shadows quiver on every side. 
Soft and clear, tender and dear, 

The well-known chimes are echoing still 
Their mellow music, far and near, 

From the sunlit tower on the convent hill. 


With joyous peals those wondrous bells 

Have rung forth praise to the nation’s heart. 
Solemnly tolling, mournfully rolling, 

They’ve sorrowed for Death’s mysterious dart. 


Soft and clear, tender and dear, 

The well-known chimes are echoing still 
Their mellow music, far and near, 

From the sunlit tower on the convent hill. 


Memories throng in the throbbing notes, 
Dreams of youth in the days of yore. 
A flood of tears were the lapsing years, 
Surging around their misty shore! 
Soft and clear, tender and dear, 
The well-known chimes are echoing still 
Their mellow music, far and near, 
From the sunlit tower on the convent hill. 


The days that are gone those distant bells 

Have sent their call through the twilight air, 
Swung by the fathers, gathering oft, 

To summon the faithful to evening prayer. 
Soft and clear, tender and dear, 

The well-known chimes are echoing still 
Their mellow music, far and near, 

From the sunlit tower on the convent hill. 
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Prof. Trench, in his “ Study of Words,’’ page | error, without, however, dispelling our illusion. By this we 


153, says the Anglo-Americans cannot explain 

satisfactorily the origin of their word Caucus. Is 

this so? Or can we rely on the derivation by Pick- 

ering, in his * Dictionary of Americanisms,”’ that it 

had its origin in the meetings of the ship-cau/kers 

in Boston ? : ae oe 2 
Cambridge, Mass. 


In a note which Pickering quotes from Gordon’s “ His- 
tory of the American Revolution” (i. 240), it is stated that 
this word was in use “more than fifty years” before that 
note was written. As the work in which this statement 
appears was published in 1789, if it be correct, the word 
caucus must have been extant prior to 1739. Gordon’s lan- 
guage was as follows: “ The word is not of novel invention. 


More than fifty years ago, Mr. S. Adams’s father and twenty | 
others, one or two from the north end of the town where: 


all the ship business is carried on, used to meet, make a 
caucus, and lay their plans for introducing certain persons 
into places of trust and power.” 

It is not improbable that Pickering may be correct in his 
theory, that the word was derived from the meetings of the 
caulkers of Boston for political purposes; but it would seem 
that we ought, if this be the case, to find in print or writing, 


sion similar to caulker’s meeting or caulker’s club (with the 
original spelling), applied to political meetings and clubs. 

The earliest mention of the word that we have met with, 
has the present orthography. It is in John Adams’s Diary, 
under date of February, 1763, when he says: “ This day 
learned that the caucus club meets at certain times in the 
garret of Tom Dawes, the adjutant of the Boston regiment” 
(Works, II. 144). It would be well for those who have 
occasion to examine our early newspapers to bear this word 
in mind. 





Why does the sun, frequently about sunset, 
appear of much greater size than at mid-day, or 
when high in the heavens? Is it due to the re- 
fraction of its rays? Ross. 

Fort Wayne, ind. 


The dilated size (generally) of the sun or moon, when 
seen near the horizon, beyond what they appear to have 
when high up in the sky, has nothing to do with refraction. 
It is an illusion of the judgment, arising from the terrestrial 


objects interposed, or placed in close comparison with them. | 


In that situation we view and judge of them as we do of 
terrestrial objects—in detail, and with an acquired attention 
to parts. Aloft we have no association to guide us, and 
their insulation in the expanse of the sky leads us rather to 
undervalue than to overrate their apparent magnitudes. 
Actual measurement with a proper instrument corrects our 





learn that the sun, when just on the horizon, subtends at our 
eyes almost exactly the same, and the moon a materially 
Zess, angle than when at a greater altitude in the sky, owing 
to its greater distance from us in the former situation as 
compared with the latter. 

Will you explain, for the benefit of your 
readers, in what manner the tides are produced 
by the sun and moon? LE Roy. 

Norwich, Conn. 


Each of these bodies excites, by its attraction upon the 
waters of the sea, two gigantic waves, which flow in the 
same direction round the world as the attracting bodies 
themselves apparently do. The two waves of the moon, on 
account of her greater nearness, are about three and a half 
times as large as those excited by the sun. One of these 
waves has its crest on the quarter of the earth’s surface which 
is turned towards the moon; the other is at the opposite side. 
Both these quarters possess the flow of the tide, while the 
regions which lie between have the ebv; although in the 
open sea the height of the tide amounts to only about three 
feet, and only in certain narrow channels, where the moving 
water is squeezed together, rises to thirty feet, the might of 


, _ the phenomenon is nevertheless manifest from the calcula- 
in the early part or middle of the last century, some expres- | 


tion of Bessel, according to which a quarter of the earth 
covered -by the sea possesses during the flow of the tide 
about twenty-five thousand cubic miles of water more than 
during the ebb; and that, therefore, such a mass of water 
must in six and a quarter hours flow from one quarter of the 
earth to the other. 





Music of the Spheres.—What is the origin 
and meaning of the expression ‘‘ Music of the 
Spheres,’’ so frequently used by the poets and 
orators ? W. E. B. 

Richmond, Va. 


The Pythagoreans, in applying their theory of numbers to 
the geometrical consideration of the five regular bodies, to 
the musical intervals of tone which determine a word and 
form different kinds of sounds, extended it even to the sys- 
tem of the universe itself; supposing that the moving, and, 
as it were, vibrating planets, exciting sound-waves, must 
produce a spheral music, according to the harmonic relations 
of their intervals of space. ‘ This music,” they add, “ would 
be perceived by the human ear, if it was not rendered insen- 
sible by extreme familiarity, as it is perpetual, and men are 
accustomed to it from childhood.” 

The Pythagoreans affirm, in order to justify the reality of 
the tones produced by the revolution of the spheres, that 
hearing takes place only where there is an alternation of 
sound and silence. The inaudibility of the spheral music is 
also accounted for by its overpowering the senses. Aristotle 
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himself calls the Pythagorean tone, myth; pleasing and inge- 
nious, but untrue. 

Plato attempted to illustrate the tones of the universe in 
an agreeable picture, by attributing to each of the planetary 
spheres a siren, who, supported by the stern daughters of 


him to an authority to show that milk was used as 


| a soporific (p. 478), about thirteen hundred years 


necessity, the three Fates, maintain the eternal revolution of | 


the world’s axis. 


mony of the spheres, though generally reproachfully, through- 


Mention is constantly made of the har. | 


out the writings of Christian antiquity and the Middle Ages, | ‘ : ‘ 
Md ant ~~. | when he says that an editor cannot, with propriety, be funny 


from Basil the great to Thomas Aquinas and Petrus Alliacus. 

At the close of the sixteenth century, Kepler revived 
these musical ideas, and sought to trace out the analysis ke- 
tween the relations of tone and the distances of the planets; 


| does not follow that they are saints by any means. 


and Tycho Brahe was of opinion that the revolving conical | 


bodies were capable of vibrating the celestial air (what we | *. : 
| tisan bias. 


now call “resisting medium’’) so as to produce tones. Yet 
Kepler, although he had talked of Venus and earth sound- 
ing sharp in Aphelion, and flat in Perihelion, and the high- 
est tone of Jupiter and that of Venus coinciding in flat accord, 
positively declared ghere to be “no such things as sounds 
among the heavenly bodies, nor is their motion so turbulent 
as to elicit noise from the attrition of the celestial air.’’ 


Invention of the Microscope.—Can you 
inform me what was the origin of the microscope, 
when, and by whom it was invented ? RAs. 

Washington, D. C. 


The earliest magnifying lens of which we have any 
knowledge was one rudely made of rock-crystal, which Mr. 
Layard found among a number of glass bowls in the north- 
west palace of Minroud; but no similar lens has been found 
or described to induce us to believe that the microscope, 
either single or compound, was invented and used as an in- 
strument previous to the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. In the beginning of the first century, however, 
Seneca alludes to the magnifying power of a glass globe 
filled with water; but as he only states that it made small 
and indistinct letters appear large and more distinct, we can- 
not consider such a casual remark as the invention of the 
single microscope, though it might have led the observer to 
try the etfect of smaller globes, and thus obtain magnifying 
powers sufficient to discover phenomena otherwise invisible. 

Lenses of glass were undoubtedly in existence at the time 


before Christ. Let him read the fourth chapter 

of Judges, verses 18-22, also verses 24, 25 of the 

next chapter. A Constant READER. 
Washington, D.C. 


We must differ somewhat with “ A Constant Reader” 


with men in public life without being suspected of partisan 
bias. While some men may do to make Presidents of, it 
Neither 
does it follow that because they may be the chosen idol of a 
political party any criticism would savor of political or par- 
We might be a Republican, fully believing Gen- 
eral Grant to be the greatest representative military hero of the 
nineteenth century, as he undoubtedly is, yet because of this 
particular quality awarded him, shall we be barred from 


| questioning his abilities to run the executive department of 


| charged with partisan bias? 


of Pliny; but at that period, and for many centuries after- | 


wards, they appear to have been used only as burning or as 
reading glasses, and no attempt seems to have been made to 
form them of so small a size as to entitle them to be regarded 
even as the precursors of the single microscope. 


a first-class government such as ours, through fears of being 
We suppose that were we to 
assert that there are to-day in the United States a hundred 
men better fitted to discharge the duties of the Presidential 
office than General Grant, we should be charged with partisan 
bias. And further, to assert that the elevation of General 
Grant to the position for a third term would prove the most 
unfortunate calamity that could befall the general welfare and 
social and business interests of the country, would bring 
about our ears such a howl of “ treason!”’ as to make our very 
hairs stand on edge! Expediency—and it is expediency that 
dictates the movement—does not find in us such a ready 
slave, that through man-worship, or the love of a hero, we 
must close our eyes to every disqualifying trait, and accept 
this individual alone, simply because of the cry that ozr party 
can elect no one else of the many other excellent men, 
equally competent and worthy. For General Grant we have 
the utmost personal respect and do not envy him in the least 
the well-earned and justly-deserved honors he has received 
from the hands of his countrymen; but God forbid, say we, 
that it should be for one moment entertained that the coun- 
try’s necessities demand his reélection to the Presidency 
more than any other man. If so now, would it become any 
the less four years hence? We trust that “ A Constant 
Reader’ will not permit his extreme friendship for General 
Grant to override every consideration of his country’s inter- 


| ests in subserviency to party spirit and party affiliation. 


Mr. Potter: I was glad to read your reply to | 
my criticism in regard to General Grant. His ene- 
mies have long endeavored to impress the public 
with the belief that he is a drunkard ; and the 
words ‘‘smile’”’ and ‘‘treat’’ are adapted to con- 


vey that impression. An editor cannot with pro- 
priety be funny with men in public life without 
being suspected of partisan bias. I am sorry that 
the biographer of General Dix, page 473, did not 
tell the date of his death. Allow me also to refer 


We find, on referring to the fourth chapter of Judges, ver- 
ses 18-22, and Judges, fifth chapter, 24, 25, that milk was 
used, but whether as a soforijic is questioned. Sisera was 
tired out, and would he not as likely have fallen asleep 
without drinking the milk? What evidence is there that 
Jael knew of the soporific effects of the milk when she gave 
it to Sisera instead of the water he asked for? Might it not 
have been that the water-pail was empty just at the time, and 
that the true reason for her substituting the milk. ‘ A Con- 
stant Reader” might as well have cited a much earlier in- 


| stance; where an infant, called Cain by its parents, used to 


“doze it” after taking a hearty supply of milk from its 
mother’s hands.—Eb. 





oe a — 
You will greatly oblige the undersigned, and | Why is carbon known by the names of diamond 
doubiless many others among the readers of the | and charcoal ? 


AMERICAN MONTHLY, by informing me how early 

the use of the word ‘‘ Yankee’’ can be found in 

print or writing. Wises 
Portland, Me. 


We do not know when the word in question was frst 
used, but it appears to have been in use among the students 
of Harvard College at a very early period, as will be seen by 
the following extract from Dr. William Gordon’s “ History 
of the American War,” edition 1789, volume I., pages 324, 
335: 

‘* You may wish to know the origin of the term Yaskee. 
Take the best account of it which your friend can pro- 
cure. It was a cant, favorite word with farmer Jonathan 
Hastings, of Cambridge, about 1713. Two aged ministers, 
who were at the college in that town, have told me they re- 
membered it to have been then in use among the students, 
but had no recollection of it before that period. The in- 
ventor used it to express excellency. A Yankee good horse, 
or Yankee cider, and the like, were an excellent good horse 
and excellent cider. The students used to hire horses of 
him; their intercourse with him, and his use of the term 
upon all occasions, led them to adopt it, and they gave him 
the name of Yankee Jon. He was a worthy, honest man, 
but no conjurer. This could not escape the notice of the 
collegiates. Yankee probably became a byword among 
them to express a weak, simple, awkward person; was car- 
ried from the college with them when they left it, and was 
in that way circulated and established through the country 
(as was the case in respect to Hobson’s choice, by the stu- 
dents at Cambridge, in old England), till, from its currency 
in New England, it was at length taken up and unjustly ap- 
plied to the New Englanders in common, as a term of re- 
proach,” 

Three other quotations will show, not only that the word 
Yankee was originally confined in its application to the peo- 
ple of New England, but that it was an accepted term pre- 
vious to the year 1775. The people of Bennington at an 
early period resisted the jurisdiction of New York. The 
sheriff of Albany County, whose bailiwick included Ben- 
nington, was often compelled to use force in the perform- 
ance of his official duties in that town. Robert Yates, of 
Albany, was on one occasion detailed to serve as one of the 
sheriff’s posse comitatus, and in that capacity visited the re- 
bellious town. On his return he wrote, on the 2oth of July, 
1771, to John Taber Kemp and James Duane an account of 
the proceedings in which he and his friends had been en- 
gaged. In this unpublished letter, referring to the inhabi- 
tants of Bennington, he observes: ‘* We received an account 
from the Yanies that they would not give up the possession 
[of the farm], but would keep it at all events.” And again: 
“ We had discovered that the Yanies had made all the ne- 
cessary preparations to give us the warmest reception.” 

In an unpublished letter from Peter Yates to James Duane, 
dated Albany, April 7th, 1772, the writer makes mention of 
a New England man who left a certain advertisement “ with 
a tavern-keeper; inthe Yankee phraseology, vulgarly termed 
Landlord Benedict.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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B. A. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Because the two latter substances, although so different 
and almost opposite in physical characters, are, according to 
unexceptionable experiments, almost chemically the same. 

That diamond is simple carbon, is shown by the following 
experiment: M. Morveau exposed a diamond to intense 
heat, shut up in a small cavity in a piece of tough iron. 
When he opened the cavity he found the diamond entirely 
gone, and the iron around it converted it into steel. This 
shows that it is pure carbon which combines with iron to 
form steel, and not charcoal, which is generally an oxide of 
carbon. The peculiar hardness of steel is to be ascribed to 
its union with a portion of pure carbon, or diamond. It is 
no uncommon thing for jewelers to expose such diamonds 
as are foul to a strong heat, imbedded in charcoal, to render 
them clear; but in this process great care is taken to have a 
sufficient quantity of charcoal, to exclude the atmospheric 
air; otherwise the intense heat would produce combustion. 


Gotham.—wWill you inform me, if possible, as 
to the origin and meaning of Gotham and Goth- 
amites for New York? ; oe es 

Astoria, NV. Y. 


The origin of this appellation seems to be a town of the 
same name in Nottingham, England, which was once noted 
for the rusticity and simplicity of its inhabitants. Hence the 
ironical proverb: “As wise as a man of Gotham;’’ or, 
«One of the wise men of Gotham,” which is occasionally to 
be met with in the works of English writers of the last cen- 
tury. An instance of its use may be found in Cowper’s lines 
on the “ Pipe and the Snuff-box.’”’ It will thus be seen how 
very naturally the terms “Gotham” and “Gothamites” 
would be “ sportively,’’ as Webster says, applied to the city 
of New York and its inhabitants. 


Did the Standing of the Egg on End Originate 
with Columbus ?—In Vasari’s life of the Florentine archi- 
tect and sculptor, Filippo Brunelleschi, who lived between 
the years 1377 and 1446, a similar story is told of him. 

In 1407 the Florentines, desirous of having the dome of 
Santa Maria del Fiore constructed, an assemblage of archi- 
tects and engineers was gathered by the syndics of the guild 
of wool workers and by the superintendents of the work, to 
consult on the means by which the cupola might be raised. 
Among these appeared Brunelleschi, who declared that the 
cupola might be raised without any great mass of woodwork, 
without any column in the centre, and without a mound of 
earth according to the plans of other architects. His expla- 
nations and plans were derided, and he might easily have 
shown a small model, but this he refused to do, but proposed 
to all the masters, foreigners, and compatriots, that he could 
make an egg stand upright on a piece of smooth marble; but 
none discovered the method of doing so. Wherefore, Fi- 
lippo being told that he might make it stand himself, took it 
daintily into his hand, gave the end of it a blow on the plane 
of the marble, and made it stand upright. Beholding this, 
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the artists loudly protested, exclaiming that they could all | very simple experiment. Provide some silver sand, dry it 
have done the same; but Filippo replied, laughing, that they | over or before the fire, and pass it through a tolerably fine 
might know also how to construct the cupola if they had seen | sieve. Then take a tube, of any length or diameter, closed 
the model and design. It was thus at length resolved that | at one end, in which make a small hole, say the eighth of an 
Filippo should receive the charge of conducting the work; inch; stop this with a peg, and fill up the tube with the 
but he must furnish the syndics and wardens with more ex- | sifted sand, Hold the tube steadily, or fix to a wall or frame 
act information. The first edition of Vasari’s “ Lives of the | at any height from a table; remove the peg, and permit the 
Painters” was published in 1550, half a century after Col- sand to flow in any measure for any given time, and note 
umbus’s discovery of America. the quantity. Then let the tube be emptied, and only half 
; — or a quarter filled with sand; measured again for a like time, 
Sand in the Hour-glass.—It is a noteworthy fact that | and the same quantity of sand will flow; even if you press 
the flow of sand in the hour-glass is perfectly equable, what- | the sand in the tube with a ruler or stick, the flow of the 
ever may be the quantity in the glass; that is, the sand runs | sand through the hole will not be increased. 
no faster when the upper half of the glass is quite full than | The above is explained by the fact that when the sand is 
when it is nearly empty. It would, however, be natural | poured into the tube, it fills it with a succession of conical 
enough to conclude that when full of sand it would be more _ heaps, and that all the weight which the bottom of the tube 
swiftly urged through the aperture than when the glass was | sustains is only that of the heap which first falls upon it, as 
only a quarter full, and near the close of the hour. | the succeeding heaps do not press downward, but only 
The fact of the even flow of sand may be proved by a ' against the sides or walls of the tube. 
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The Kind of Religion we Want.—We want a religion | tion to be classed with art needlework. Where color is so 
that softens the step, and tunes the voice to melody and fills | profuse, white work is apt to lack appreciation. Yet nothing 
the eye with sunshine, and checks the impatient exclamation | is more dainty than the ingenious labor bestowed on linen, 
and harse rebuke ; a religion that is polite, deferential to | and nothing appeals to the imagination more seductively. 
superiors, courteous to inferiors, and considerate to friends; | From taose fervid far-off days when fine linen was not only 
a religion that goes into the family, and keeps the husband | the fit apparel of princes, but of the priesthood, the “ holy 
from being cross when dinner is late, and keeps the wife | garment for glory and for beauty,” the warp and woof, 
from fretting when the husband tracks the newly-washed | throughout all ages, have been entwined closely with sweet 
floor with his muddy boots, and makes the husband mindful | associations which reach down even to this practical epoch. 
of the scraper and the door-mat; keeps the mother patient | A fabric so poetic and so enduring, requires both delicacy 
when the baby is cross, and amuses the children as well as | and strength in treatment; it is work that will wear, and 
instructs them; cares for the servants, besides paying them | wash, if need be, yet whose effect is never coarse or cum- 
promptly ; projects the honey-moon into the harvest-noon, | brous. One of the best illustrations of the artistic adapta- 
and makes the happy home like the Eastern fig-tree, bearing | tions of means to ends, is found in the so-called etchings on 
in its bosom at once the beauty of the tender blossom and | linen, seen in napkins, towels, and five-o’clock-tea table- 
the glory of the ripened fruit. We want a religion that | cloths. 


shall interpose between the ruts and the gullies and rocks of The designs, suggested, perhaps, by so common a lesson- 
the highway of life and the sensitive souls that are travelling | book as a Japanese fan, are hardly more than outlines. On 
over them, a little doily, for example, is sketched a slender Indian jar; 


beside it a bed of reeds or water-grasses seems to sway and 

That subtle thinker who held it a partial compensation in | rustle in summer airs, so pliant are the stems, so free the 
the disabilities of womanhood, that women had the delight | groupings. As if just risen from this cool quietude, a flight 
of needlework, would have rejoiced anew over the beautiful | of birds soars upward and away. his design is wrought in 
handicraft of to-day. If fashion be truly an abstract and | soft-hued Oriental silks which do not fade, and in the old- 
brief chronicle of the time, then the embroideries to be seen | fashioned tent-stitch, where the needle is set halfway back 
at present on every side, seem cheerfully to portend the de- | to the beginning of the last stitch with each insertion, But 
cadence of the sensational and the crude in household adorn- | so exact is the needlewoman’s skill, that the effect is of free- 
ings, and the advance of simplicity and quietness. Often, | flowing lines, and it is only by study that the mechanism is 
indeed, it is simplicity whose effect is a complex splendor; seen, The jar is wrought in gold color, red, blue, and soft 
a quietness whose richness reveals itself by degrees. But, | drab. A very few bars, ovals, and lines, indicate the rich 
however gorgeous, or however sober, the results are produced | decorations. The reeds, which, of course, are not shaded, 
by legitimate means, and the clear impress of the mind of | are done in brown and a dull green. The rising birds are 
the worker upon the materials employed, entitles her fabrica- | dark blue. It hardly need be said that both reeds and birds 
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are conventionalized, the reeds being the slenderest shadows 
and the birds mere converging lines. But the sense of free- 
dom and grace conveyed by these simple means is wholly 
satisfying. The edge of this doily is raveled to make a 
fringe an inch deep, carefully overhanded at top, and a 
quarter of an inch above this fringe the threads are drawn 
out for a half-inch space on the four sides, and the remaining 
transverse threads caught down at either edge, in groups of 
four or eight, making a ladder-like open-work border. This 
kind of raveled border is capable of many variations in de- 
tail, through different ways of combining these remaining 
threads; ways familiar to the Continental days, and worthy 
to be revived. 

Long towel-shaped napkins to cover trays, and tea cloths 
for small tables, show, perhaps, a bowl of fruit, a group of 
jars, or some such domestic subject, wrought near the ends 
or corners, always conventionally, of course, and always in 
the simple, bold, and expressive lines which give this sort of 
work its name of “etching.” The ends are then fringed 
and bordered, lines in color being cautiously introduced 
above or below the open-work. Studying these dainty, ex- 
pressive things, which seem to seek a recognition beyond them- 
selves, one feels the romance and sweetness of those chival- 
rous days when the fair matron, sitting among her women at 
their broidery frames, was the inspiration that led her lord 
victorious through the battle. 


Novelties in Decoration.—A charming novelty intro- 
duced this season by the New York Society of Decorative 
Art is a seaside or lawn-party sun-umbrella in twilled tur- 
key-red, lined with thin white silk, with a handful of white 
clover blossoms and green leaves embroidered in crewel 
near the top, as if lightly dropped there by some careless 
hand. These parasols will be furnished, upon application, 
for $10 each. 


Indian embroidery may be transferred to a back-ground 
of deep maroon plush, or sage-green velvet, and embroidered 
down with point-russe in colored filoselle. A mantel lam- 
brequin, done in this way, makes a superb piece of color in 
the room, and transforms the commonplace marble chimney. 
piece into a thing of beauty, especially when shelves of ebo- 
nised wood, backed by the same plush, are added to the 
chimney-breast, and serve to contain all one’s choicest bits 
of Venice glass, Dresden china, miniatures, and old Sat- 
suma. 


Curtain borders may be worked upon greenish blue 
serge, with an appliqué vine of oranges and leaves, or sun- 
flowers, and stiff, conventional foliage. The curtains should 
be of a deeper tone of the same green blue. The patterns 
used are cut out of mandarin yellow cloth on serge, with two 
shades of green for the leaves, all button-holed on with 
crewels, The stems may be worked with several strands of 
coarse crewels, Such blooms as poinsettias and amaryllis 
look well adapted to the border of a curtain. Bold designs 
in outline work are satisfactory for this purpose. 


Hints for Tasteful People.—Pressed ferns, especially 
the coarser brown ones, if gathered while at their prime, 





when they have beautiful feather blossoms, will be found 
valuable for winter bouquets, mixed with grasses. Placed 
underneath the glass, and upon the mat holding engravings 
and photographs, these pressed ferns are a beautiful decora- 
tion. A buff or fawn-colored ground is more effective than 
white, or, if carefully arranged, moss is very beautiful. A 
slight touch of gum arabic will keep them in place under the 
glass. Stiffness should be avoided in laying the ferns around 
the corners. The contrast between the various shades of 
color will be very pleasing, and with a gilt or walnut frame 
will be a novel and much admired ornament for the parlor. 
A cross or wreath can be composed of the same materials. 

The best season for collecting sea weeds is in September 
and October, as most of them then are in full bloom, and 
they are thrown from deeper waters (where they grow in 
great luxuriance) by the autumnal storms. Gather them in 
a basket, and wash in cold water the same day they are col- 
lected. Smear some sheets of foolscap paper with lard, and 
place one of them at the bottom of a wash-bowl, which fill 
with cold water. The paper must not be bent nor wrinkled. 
Now take a washed specimen from the other dish and float 
it carefully upon the bowl, separating each filament from its 
neighbor with a camel’s-hair brush until it lies spread out as 
it did in the sea. The largest branches must have plenty of 
paper to allow them to lie straight, and knobby excrescences 
or overlapping branches should be placed uppermost. Then 
place a small weight upon the centre of the floating weed 
and pick out each frond by itself. This part of the work re- 
quires a patient hand, and cannot be performed in haste, as 
plants are often very little and break easily. 

If the fronds are very abundant some of the inferior ones 
can be clipped off witha pair of scissors, and as each portion 
is disentangled small weights must be placed to keep them in 
position. Each frond being arranged to suit you, draw off 
the water in a bowl with a sponge; then slide out the oiled 
paper with care and lay it upon some blotting-paper to re- 
move the moisture, take away all the little weights and cover 
the sea-weed with another sheet of oiled foolscap, first read- 
justing any branches which have slipped out of place. Put 
the whole under a heavy weight—a trunk will answer the 
purpose. But if you are going to collect a large number of 
specimens, it is better to procure two pieces of hard wood 
about ten by fifteen inches, and about three-quarters of an’ 
inch in thickness, with the edges beveled and a leather strap 
attached to one of them to go around both and fasten them 
tightly when the plants are put in to be pressed. When they 
are thoroughly dry the plants can be removed from the 
greased paper and placed in a book made with guards be- 
tween the leaves, attaching slightly the sea-weeds either with 
mucilage or strips of paper gummed on over the principal 
branches. 

Against each you should write its name, both popular and 
botanical, and the coast from whence it was collected, also 
the dates. 


One of the newest fancies in jewelry is the “ old oaken 
bucket” set in solid gold; the ear-rings are tiny golden 
buckets, and the pin is a perfect little windlass, with rope 
coiled around it, from the end of which the bucket is 
suspended, 
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Race Prejudice.—We are called upon to chronicle 
another instance of narrow-mindedness as exhibited in the 
case of Judge Hilton when he inaugurated a tirade against 
the Hebrews, with a view of stopping them from patronizing 
the hotel at Saratoga, which at the death of A. T. Stewart 
came under his control. That act, it is well remembered, 
brought upon the head of Judge Hilton, the severest censure 
of the public at large, and the general condemnation of the 
entire public press, Within the past few days, another indi- 
vidual, in this instance an official of a railroad leading from 
New York City to Manhattan Beach and Coney Island, 
which latter places are owned and under the control of the 
said railroad, has seen fit to come out in a letter, officially 
promulgated, wherein he denounces all Hebrews as a class, 
and places that race under a ban not to patronize their re- 
sorts ; that they do not want their patronage. Now this is 
certainly insult number two, and we do not wonder that the 
prominent and most influential Israelites of the City of New 
York are feeling so very sensitive over the matter. In our 
opinion, they have just reason to feel thus. Although not of 
the Hebrew persuasion ourselves, we nevertheless feel that 
as fairminded journalists it is our duty to express our con- 
demnation of such wholesale reflections and discriminations 
against a class of people, that, compared with all others in 
our country, stand as high, morally and socially, as any; in 
very many respects too excelling all others. 

We are inclined to the belief that such characters as 
Hilton e¢ a/. will yet need to learn a lesson which they have 
heretofore, it appears, neglected. They will discover that 
there is a material difference between tweedledum and 
tweedledee, 


The Chinese in Canada.—The Canadians are begin- 
ning to be alarmed at the immigration of Chinese into the 
Dominion, and the subject is to be inquired into by a special 
Parliamentary Committee. . From a petition presented to the 
House at Ottawa, it seems that there are 6000 Chinese in 

- British Columbia, of whom 3000 are domestic servants, 150 
shoemakers, 300 laborers, 100 tailors, 1000 gold miners, 50 
peddlers, 500 gardeners, and 100 are employed in the fish- 
eries. The total population of British Columbia, exclusive 
of Indians, is 25,000, so that the Chinese form one-fourth of 
that population. In the whole province there are only four 
Chinamen who own real estate, the total value of which is 
$12,000. In the meantime a petition sent to the Provincial 
Legislature sets forth that the Chinese not only monopolize 
labor, but send almost every dollar they make out of the 
country, which is thus impoverished by their presence ; that 
they exclude a good class of immigrants, and tend to bring 
the white man down to their own level; that they violate the 
Sabbath ; that they live on rats and mice; pay only a small 
portion of their share of taxation, and contribute to no chari- 
table institutions, It is, however, to be presumed that the 
much-abused Chinese are useful in some way in British 
Columbia, or they would not be so readily employed; and 





there can be no valid objection to their living on a diet of 
“rats and mice,” provided it does not disagree with them. 


Russia.—There seems to be a perfect reign of terror in 
Russia. The murders, conflagrations, and condemnations of 
the last few weeks have aggravated the excitement pre- 
vailing. In all the more important towns, hosts of soldiers 
are told off for police duty. The great object now is to 
avert arson, which is threatened everywhere. Letters are 
regularly opened, telegrams are frequently suppressed, for- 
eign books on many subjects are either prohibited, or else so 
effectually defaced by censorship as to render them useless ; 
passports to foreign countries are only exceptionally granted, 
Russia, at this moment, is almost as completely shut off from 
Europe as in the days of Nicholas. 


The Afghan War.—The Treaty of Peace was signed on 
May 26 by the Ameer and by Major Cavagnari on behalf of 
the Government. It was ratified on May 30, when orders 
were given for the immediate withdrawal of the greater por- 
tion of the British troops from Jellalabad. The following is 
a summary of the articles of the treaty: Article 1 declares 
that peace and friendship shall henceforth subsist between 
the contracting parties. Article 2 proclaims an amnesty 
guaranteeing the Ameer’s subjects from all punishment or 
molestation on account of their intercourse with the British 
forces. Article 3 stipulates that the foreign affairs of the 
Ameer shall be conducted under British advice, and that the 
Ameer shall be supported by the British Government against 
foreign aggression. Article 4. A British resident is to be 
appointed at Cabul, provided with a proper escort, and having 
power to depute British agents to the Afghan frontier on 
special occasions. The Ameer is also permitted to depute 
agents in India. Article 5. The Ameer guarantees the 
safety and honorable treatment of British agents in his do- 
minions. Commercial facilities form the subject of a sepa- 
rate agreement, concluded for a term of twelve months. 
Telegraphic communication is to be established with Cabul 
via the Kurrum Valley. The territory at present in British 
occupation is to be restored to the Ameer, with the exception 
of the Kurrum, Pishin, and Sibi Valleys, the latter remaining 
as districts assigned to the British Government, the Ameer re- 
ceiving the surplus revenue after payment of the administra- 
tive expenses. The British authorities are to have complete 
control of the Khyber and Michni Passes, as well as of the 
relations and independence of the frontier tribes in the dis- 
trict in which the Passes are situated. The Ameer is to re- 
ceive an annual subsidy of six lahks of rupees (£60,000), 
contingent upon his strict execution of the treaty. A Mixed 
Commission will determine Anglo-Afghan boundaries. 


The indications are that we shall have a renewal of the 
yellow fever scourge this season, with all its attendant 
horrors and devastation. Rigid quarantine is imperatively 
necessary to circumscribe its limits. 
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LEIGH. Méw York: Authors’ Publishing Company. 

Wadleigh, since they have already had the pleasure of read- 
ing a number of her effusions in the columns of our Maga- 
zine, and we feel assured their judgment as to her abilities 
as a writer of a very high order will fully coincide with our 
own. We confess to more than a personal interest in the 
work before us, hence dispused to give it a most careful and 
critical reading. Asa result, we are pleased to say that we 
find nothing against which we can take the slightest excep- 
tion. 
and agreeable. Her choice of words and expression of ideas 
show the utmost care and precision throughout. The char- 
acters of the story are well selected and faithfully portrayed, 
and the scenes none the less happily placed before the reader. 
The plot of her story is also quite interesting, and worked 
out with a masterly tact. There is nothing of the sensational, 
nothing of the blood-and-thunder character that we see so 
much of in our modern novels, and which we fear is the real 
basis of their success with the reading public. 


Twixt Wave and Sky. By Miss Frances E. WAD- | 


| a ** doctrinal tirade.” 


| single touch of heat or passion. 


The style and diction of the writer is both smooth | 


On the con- | 


trary, its tone is of the milder order, and its every page shows | 


the spirit of culture and refinement. 

charms and captivates the intelligent reader, and the moral 

it points tends to elevate and better our grosser natures, 
Miss Wadleigh bids fair to take rank with the leading 


‘lhere is a grace that | 


American society novelists; and for the sake of the good in- | 


fluence which such writers have exerted and do exert upon 


the intelligent minds of our day, in a moral sense, we bid 
her God speed. 


Miss Margery’s Roses. A Summer Idyl. By Ropert 
C. Mevers, Author of “ The Little Old Woman,” “ Bar- 


| their results does not occur. 


bara Hicks,” etc. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & | 


Brothers. 
This is a charming love story, whose incidents are original 
7 yet natural; and while the author has made the cuaracteriza- 


tions forcible, he has not ‘depended upon impossible situa- | 


tions to create the force. 


The story is the ruse, the rose the | 


story; and it is interwoven with the perfume of the flowers | 


which give its title. The characters speak and move in 
rational ways, and while being original, the incidents are not 
strained nor impossible, while wholesome sentiment and 
pathos tend to make it an artistic production, whose merit 
depends upon its truthful manner and perfect naturalness. 
As a whole, it is simple, pathetic and wholesome. 


Roman Catholicism in-the United States, 

Authors Publishing Company. 

The author’s name is not given, for the reason that ‘its 
spirit of impartiality and unwavering fairness,” might “ suf- 
fer by prejudgment.”” Whether the author is correct in this 
view we are unprepared to say; but we nevertheless hold in 
this case, as in all others, that no writer should feel ashamed 


New York: 








| reading. 





to father his productions, and more especially where he 


| touches a theme upon which a great portion of mankind 
Our readers will need no special introduction to Miss 


manifests so much sensitiveness. The work itself will bear 
Its style is simple and direct; its logic strong, if 
not absolutely invincible. Its argument has no relation to 
It has nothing to do with doctrines. 
The issue is taken where a great church polity and a great 
principle of human government meet; and the discussion is 
conducted throughout with the utmost calmness or without a 
It is entirely ahove the 
plane of abuse—it is fact and logic, pure, clear and irresistible. 


Under the Willows; or, the Three Countesses. By 
Mrs. ELIZABETH VAN Loon, Author of “A Heart 
Twice Won,” “ The Shadow of Hampton Mead,” ete, 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

“Under the Willows,’ the latest publication from the 
press of these enterprising publishers, is before us, and we 
are pleased to say, after a careful reading and examination, 
that the work is an excellent specimen of book publication, 
and the story itself one that cannot fail to interest and enter- 
tain its readers. Most of the characters are American, but 
the action shifts from the New World to the Old—from this 
country to Europe, France, and Italy—and is a strange mix- 
ture of reality and romance, Characters the most contrasted 
are brought together in the strangest and the most unex- 
pected combinations. Incidents the most startling are adrvitly 
narrated with so much vraisemblance that the reader will be 
puzzled how to take them; yet the improbable eventually 
turns out to be the truth, and what might be anticipated from 
In these days, when society 
novels, historical novels, professional novels, literary novels, 
tourist novels, and sensational novels are very numerous, it 
is well, if only by way of relief, to have a siory in which the 
writer, following the aboriginal example, so carefully *‘cov- 
ers up her tracks,” almost from the very first chapter, that 
the ingenuity of even the practiced readers, is kept on the 
gui vive until the wholly unexpected winding up. It isa 
romance of unbroken interest, in which the wild and won- 
derful are more largely developed than in most compo- 
sitions of its class. In this respect it eclipses “A Heart 
Twice Won,” and “ The Shadow of Hampton Mead,” pre- 


| ceding and popular works from the same pen. 


| 
| SING. 


New Music.—We take pleasure in acknowledging the 
receipt of the following sheets of music from the publishers, 
George D. Newhall & Co., Cincinnati: 

“The Sweet Messenger of Love,” a reverie, by H. LEs- 


“ Farewell, but not Forever,” Song and Chorus, by WILL 
S. Hays. 


“The Dream of Love,” Paraphrase De La Valse, by G, 


| OPERTI. 


“Thou Dost Not Know,” a Ballad, by J. REMINGTON 


| FAIRLAMB, 
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American Humor.—The lovers of genuine American 
humor will be pleased to learn that Messrs. T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, the well-known Philadelphia publishers, have in 
press and will shortly issue a new and enlarged edition of 
“« Major Jones’s Courtship,” a work that has been universally 
accorded the reputation of being one of the very best humor- 
ous books of the century, as since its publication, more than 
thirty years ago, it has held a position at the head of Peter- 
son’s Humorous Library, and has passed through numerous 
editions, having had a larger sale than any other American 
book of its class, While other books of humor, many of 
greater pretensions, have had transient popularity and passed 
into oblivion, the quaint narration of the Georgia rustic’s 
courtship is as fresh to-day and as popular with the present 
generation of readers as it was with those who first welcomed 
it to the world of letters over a quarter of a century ago. 

This fact, a most practical evidence of its enduring popu- 
larity, has induced the Messrs. Peterson to effect arrange- 
ments with its accomplished author for the publication of a 
new, revised and improved edition, embracing new matter, 
and beautifully illustrated with twenty-one full-page engrav- 
ings. When it is considered that this edition has had the 
careful revision of the author, will be rendered most attract- 
ive by additional scenes and incidents, and will be printed 
from new plates, on fine paper, it is reasonable to predict for 
it an almost unprecedented sale, surpassing that which 
greeted its first appearance. 


Prose Poetry.—Has it been noticed how Dickens occa- 
sionally drops into poetry in some of his novels ? 

Here is a beautiful passage which occurs in “ The Cricket 
on the Hearth.” With no other alteration than the separa- 
tion of the lines, so as to give it a versified appearance, it 
reads : 

“It’s a dark night, sang the kettle, and the rotten leaves are lying by 
the way, 

And above, all is mist and darkness ; and below, all is mire and clay ; 

And there is only one relief in all the sad and murky air, 

And I don’t know that it is one, for its nothing but a glare 

Of deep and angry crimson, where the sun and wind together 

Set a brand upon the clouds for being guilty of such weather ; 

And the widest open country is a long dull streak of black ; 

And there’s hoar-frost on the finger-post, and thaw upon the track; 

And the ice it isn’t water, and the water isn’t free ; 

And you couldn't say that anything is what it ought to be; 

But he’s coming, coming, coming !’" 

In “ The Old Curiosity Shop” also, a beautiful passage of 
blank verse may be found incorporated under the guise of 
prose. 


Some Peculiarities of Novelists.—lIt is often curious 
and interesting to note the method of composition of cele- 
brated authors. Take a few of the novelists for example, 
and observe when, where, and how they have written. 
Bulwer Lytton wrote “ Night and Morning.” J. S. Lafanu 
perferred to write “All in the Dark;” and Mrs. Gaskell 
wrote “ A Dark Night’s Work.” As if costume could affect 
the imagination, William Black wrote “ In Silk Attire ;” and 
Ouida patriotically wrote “ Under Two Flags,’’ one not suf- 
ficing, while Annie Thomas wrote “On Guard.” Jules Verne 
chose to write “ Five Weeks in a Balloon,” Thomas Henry 
“ Under the Greenwood-tree,” Bessant and Rice “ By Celia’s 


Arbor,” and B. L. Farjeon “ By the Sign of the Silver 
Flagon,”’ while W. M. Baker wrote “ Inside.” G. A. Sala 
wrote “Quite Alone.”” Mrs. Henry Wood wrote “ Within 
the Maze,” Frederick Talbot, “ Through Fire and Water,” 
and Miss M. E. Braddon, “To the Bitter End.’ Mrs. 
Oliphant wrote “ For Love and Life,” but Charles Gibbon 
“In Honor Bound,” though afterwards “ For Lack of Gold.” 
James Payn has confessed to having written “ By Proxy.” 
Even Miss Muloeh wrote “ Nothing New,” and Charles 
Reade is accused of writing ‘* White Lies.” 

Rhoda Broughton wrote “ Not wisely, but too well,” and 
Mrs. Macquoid “Too Soon.” Meta Orred wrote “ A Long 
Time Ago,” G. P. R. James “ Thirty Years’ Since,” and 
Alexander Dumas “ Twenty Years After.” Dr. Samuel 
Warren was most prolific, writing “Ten Thousand a Year ;” 
Victor Hugo wrote “ Ninety-three,” but it is known that 
Charles Lever wrote “ One of Them.” 


Literary Parallels.—I was quite interested in Victor 
Rozette’s article, which appeared in a late number cf your 
magazine under this title; and I would like to add thereto a 
very curious instance of the way in which the same writers may 
describe their heroines in their novels in almost identical 
words, without the slightest knowledge of either of what the 
others may have written. The extracts are taken from Miss 
Braddon, Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens, and no one 
would think of calling the singular coincidence plagiarism. 

Miss Braddon.—“ Lady Audley is a young and beautiful 
woman, with fair hair and blue eyes, and a power of attract- 
ing the affection of those about her.” 

Sir Walter Scott.— Rose Bradwardine is a young and 
beautiful woman, with fair hair and blue eyes, and a power 
of attracting the affection of those about her.” 

Charles Dickens.—Dora is a young and beautiful woman, 
with fair hair and blue eyes, and the power of attracting the 
affections of those about her.” 


The Age for Original Work.—A distinguished physi- 
cian has been busying himself for years in gathering statis- 
tics of the great men of past ages. He was eager to know 
what periods of life are most fruitful in intellectual results, 
and his conclusions will startle those who have given little 
thought to the matter. He says that the golden period for 
original and creative brain-work is between thirty and forty 
years of age. The best thinking and the most vigorous 
writing are generally done at that time. The silver period 
is between forty and fifty, when ripeness of wisdom is con- 
spicuous, but invention and discovery are less apparent. The 
r last twenty years of life rarely, even among the most origi- 
nal geniuses, give birth to productions of great value. The 
decline of brain-power keeps pace with the decay of physical 
energy. Painting and sculpture, however, supply many ex- 
ceptions to the general law, for some of the masterpieces in 
these departments have been produced late in life. 


Curiosities of the Old English Bible.—In an old 
version of the English Bible Simon Peter is called a “‘knave’’ 
of Jesus Christ. This word formerly meant servant. It is 
the same as the German knabe—boy; but as boys were em- 





ployed to wait in noble families, it gradually came to mean 
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servant; and then as servants were apt to be rogues, the 
word acquired a bad sense,-in which we always use it. Our 
version of the bible has, “ Simon Peter, a servant of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Some alterations in the form of words are vast improve- 
ments. Thus, in the oldest English Bible the shortest verse 
is not “ Jesus wept,’’ but “ Jesus wop,” wop being then the 
past tense of weep. We have surely good reason to be 
thankful for the change. 

In the ninety-first Psalm, where we read, “ Thou shalt not 
be afraid of the terror by night,” the Bishop’s Bible has, 
* Thou shalt not be afraid of dugs by night.”” This does not 
mean insects, but evil spirits. It is the same word as “ bo- 
gies,” those minor demons which we have now ceased to 
believe in. The Russian word for God is “ Bog,” and it is 
remarkable that this term should have come among us to be 
applied to wicked spirits. But so it isin other cases. Our 
devil is nearly the same as the gypsy word “ devel,’”’ which 
they use for the Supreme Deity. 


The Incongruities of Domestic Art.—In these days 
of art education it is curious to find that in the production of 
those articles of everyday use by which knowledge and love 
of art might be most easily and widely spread, the greatest 
ignorance of the true principles of ornamentation is shown ; 
and instead of household articles being, as they might easily 
be made, elegant in outline and pure in design, they are 
often hideous in form, and covered with unmeaning and in- 
congruous ornamentation. It is impossible to enter any shop 
or warehouse without being confronted with some of these 
absurdities, which may possibly be interesting as represen- 
tations of the ideas of the designers with regard to the 
manners and customs of the animal world, but can hardly 
be considered as examples of high art, or, indeed, of art in 
any form. For instance, why should a swan be inseparably 
connected in any one’s mind with the idea of a salt-cellar or 
a cream jug? Are camels in their native deserts usually em- 
ployed in supporting baskets of flowers, and must we imagine 
that elephants are in the habit of devoting their energies to 
converting themselves into wine coolers, and fulfilling other 
laudable but scarcely elephantine duties. These are a few 
of the hideous productions which are to be found in our 
shops; but there are many other examples, less glaring, of the 
same want of knowledge of the application and use of orna- 
mentation which might be pointed out, all arising from the 
same cause. In the first place, in the production of any arti- 
cle of utility, the first thing which should be considered is 
naturally the purpose for which it is intended, and the form 
best adapted to fulfill that purpose. This condition having 
been complied with, the question of decoration becomes a 
legitimate one, but still one which must be subservient to the 
requirements of the article, and true ornament can only be 
found where it is employed to beautify already existing 
forms; for example, the handle, spout, and knob of a teapot 
may be ornamented in any style in accordance with the gen- 
eral design of the whole, always supposing that the orna- 
mentation does not interfere with the use of the particular 
part; but were several knobs added to various parts of the 
article, they would become simply meaningless excrescences, 
and as.such no amount of decoration could make them 





permissible. Thus it will be seen that the general form 
necessitated by the destined purpose of the article may be 
modified, as far as compatible with utility, in the interest of 
beauty; no additions of meaningless parts, or alterations de- 
trimental to the utility of the whole, can be tolerated by 
artistic principles. The remedy for this evil, of course, lies 
really in the employment of educated designers, a plan now 
getting more and more adopted in the crock trades, who, 
thoroughly acquainted with the principles of artistic orna- 
ment, would not be led away into the perpetration of such 
atrocities as are to be seen on most of our tables, and in 
almost every house. If our readers would resolutely set 
their faces against the introduction of any such articles, and 
decline anything but what is really suited, both in form and 
ornament, to the purpose for which it is intended, it would, 
without doubt, prove greatly to their advantage in the end. 
Instances might be multiplied without end to illustrate this 
argument, but we think enough has been said to show the 
desirability of checking the multiplication of objects of such 
objectionable style as those mentioned above. 


The Struggle for Fame.—lIt is well known that Mr. 
Sheridan, one of the most brilliant orators of the English 
Parliament, used to prepare fine passages of speeches, and 
wait sometimes for weeks to deliver them. They seemed to 
come impromptu, as bursts of eloquence inspired by the oc- 
casion. But they had been thought out with great care, and 
cost hard labor. Lord Brougham, in his great speech in de- 
fence of Queen Caroline, had a peroration which over- 
whelmed the court by its power, and is still regarded as one 
of the finest specimens of eloquence in the English language. 
It seemed born of the inspiration of the moment. But Lord 
Brougham said afterward that he worked harder on that 
peroration than on any other task of his life. He read De- 
mosthenes’s orations three or four times over, to fill his mind 
with grand thoughts. He wrote the peroration over at least 
twenty times before it suited him. 

All great men and women pay for high position by hard 
work, No one can rise to eminence without economy of 
time and putting it all to good use. A young man just be- 
ginning life went for counsel to an eminent leader in his 
profession, whose career had been marked by brilliant suc- 
cess. ‘ How can I succeed in life ?”” was the earnest ques- 
tion. ‘ Be patient, and always do your very best,’’ was the 
simple answer. The late Mr. Turner, the most successful 
English painter of this century, followed this law. He be- 
gan life very humbly, with no bright prospects or influential 
friends. But he determined to do the smallest work thor- 
oughly and better, if possible, than others. He was em- 
ployed at first to wash in India ink, at a small compensation 
per night, and surprised his employers by the elegance and 
finish of his work. They felt that such a man was sure to 
rise. He was afterward engaged by publishers to draw 
frontispieces for almanacs. It seemed petty business for a 
man possessing fine genius, But his drawings were so su- 
perior in their execution to any others to be obtained, that 
the publishers were eager to keep him in their service. 
Such beginnings helped him to his larger success in subse- 
quent years, 

Authors have many hard battles with publishers before 
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they win fame and can dictate their own terms. Many who | 
finally took their places in the first rank have fared worse 
than Milton, who sold the manuscript of ‘ Paradise Lost” 
for five pounds sterling. The late Mr. Buckle, of England, | 
author of the most original work in history in our century, 
could not find a publisher in London willing to buy his man- 
uscript. He trudged about wearily from store to store, but | 
no one would take the responsibility. He was obliged to 


publish the first volume at his own expense, and any one of 


the leading houses of London would have been glad to buy 


the second. Victor Hugo received about fifty dollars only 
for his first work; for “* Les Miserables” he was offered sev- 
enty thousand dollars. Young authors need not be discour- 
aged. If they have real power, their time of success will 
come. 
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Signor Rotura’s Wonderful Discovery.—The story | 
told, or rather repeated, in an English paper that a means 
had been found by which animals could be frozen into in- 
sensibility, and then after months, or even years, restored to 
life, was copied into the London Times of May 26th, and | 
since then the story has been dealt with by most of the Eng- 
lish newspapers. A correspondent writes as follows: 

“ The existence of such a drug as ‘ Woolara,’ or ‘ Woo- | 
rali,’ has long been known, and many have sought for the 
plant it is got from. The earliest notice of it comes through 
the priests of a religious order called the Vaudeaux, who are 
supposed to have come from Abyssinia. The secret for the 
preparation of this drug is handed down from old to young. 
While writing I have before me some ounces of the poison, 
which I received from South America, and until I saw the 
full details of the experiments I did not believe that it was 
the same which I knew by another native name, and that | 
came from islands in the Gulf of Mexico. If certain insects 
have the power of preserving food alive (without its percep- 
tibly wasting) for their offspring until the grub takes life, 
there is no reason why we should not find out some system 
of transporting food under somewhat similar circumstances. 
Although I know that this drug called ‘ Woolara,’ or ‘ Woo- 
rali’ would put the subject to sleep for forty-eight hours, it | 
was supposed that when the antidote was employed, although 
it restored animation, it did not restore the reason; and the 
natives admitted that they had not this power. It would 
now appear that Signor Rotura has found a different prepara- 
tion in South America, or perhaps a different antidote, as 
Astracharses may be more powerful than the antidotes used 
by the priests farther north when exercising influences over 
their victims. To show the value of the reports obtained by 
our consuls for the Government, I find in No. 17, 1877, 
‘Commercial,’ Part II., marked C, 1802, at page 72, writ- 
ing on the plants of Hayti, Major Stuart says: 

“««T am tempted to notice a plant that grows here, of such | 
strong narcotic powers that in the hands of a skillful practi- 
tioner it will produce coma of any intensity or duration, or 
even death itself when so intended. The knowledge of this 
plant is confined to a few families, who transmit the secret as 
an heirloom from generation to generation, and the heritage 
is highly prized, conferring, it is thought, the power of 
miracle-working upon the priest. For the plant is in many 
ways used in aid of solemn imposture, superstition, and even 
crime. The power thus exercised is called “ Wanga,” a 


word that inspires the African with awe and dread. The 
‘*Wanga” priest can throw into a death-like coma, and 
knowing the moment of returning consciousness, he will 
make a show of recalling to life. If a burglary is to be 
committed, he can, by means of his art, cast a deep sleep on 
all indoors, and one may understand how he can attain other 
forbidden ends in the same way.’ 

“Wonderful as the account of Signor Rotura’s discovery 
reads, it is in one sense no discovery at all, as for many 
years past our consuls have been acquainted with the exist- 


| ence of a powerful narcotic in use by the Vaudeaux priest- 


hood, and, more than this, there have been several special 
journeys undertaken to al] parts of South America with the 
sole object of obtaining this drug or plant. If, however, 
Signor Rotura has been able not only to identify the plants 
from which the soporific and its antidote are procured, but 
also to acquaint himself with the particulars of their use, he 
has indeed achieved a success which will hand his name 
down to posterity. The practical results will not be long in 
following these first experiments, and it may be that through 


| this novel process our food supplies are destined to be mate- 


rially increased in the future.” Another correspondent says: 

‘« If the experiments reported from Brisbane be reliable, it 
is clear, I think, that what has been done has been effected 
by the combination of one of the chemical agents above 
named, or of a similar agent, in combination with cold, the 


| efficiency of which combination we have seen in many of the 


experimental facts referred to above. The only question 
that exists as of moment is, not whether a new principle has 
been developed, but whether, in matter of detail, a new pre- 
duct has been discovered which, better than any of the agents 
we already possess, destroys or suspends animation. In 
organic chemistry there are, I doubt not, hundreds of sub- 
stances which, like mandragora and nitrate of amyl, would 
suspend the vital process, and it may be that a new experi- 
menter has met with such an agent. It is not incredible in- 
deed that the Indian Fakirs possess a vegetable extract or 
essence which possesses the same power, and by «means of 
which they perform their as yet unexplained feat of prolonged 
living burial ; but I confess, on reading the Australian nar- 
rative, there is nothing suggested by it to my mind that might 
not be produced by agents already known. Making allow- 
ance for what is clearly a very enthusiastic description, there 


| is nothing in an experiment related as made on a dog that 


might not have been produced by the subcutaneous injection 
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of hydrate of chloral; neither is there anything in other ex- 
periments that might not follow from the injection of chloral 
or woorali in a cold atmosphere. At the same time it is not 
also unreasonable to infer that a new product has been found 
which surpasses any we possess, and suspends animation for 
a longer period. My faith is most shaken first by the state- 
ment that the agent referred to is a secret, for men of true 
science know no such word; secondly, that the experimenter 
has himself to go to America to procure more supplies of his 
agents; and thirdly, that he requires two agents, one of 
which is antidotal to the other. I can understand the pro- 


duction of a definite effect from a single agent; and others as | 


well as myself have made out a great many facts respecting 
the antagonism of one agent by another. But in our re- 
searches on antagonistic physiological substances we require 


the agencies of absorption and circulation of the antidote, | 


and how in a body bereft of motion and practically dead, 
such absorption can take place I ‘am unable to divine.”” The 
Times say’ : 

“If the wonderful discovery were real instead of imagi- 
nary; if men could, at their own will, be reduced to a state 
of absolute lifelessness for months and years together, the 
time thus passed being ‘so many unvalued and profitless 
years added to a lifetime,’ what strange results might follow! 
A man might extend the threescore years and ten over as 


many centuries, being brought to life for a week or two at a | 
time after intervals of two or three years passed in frozen 


lifelessness. One who found himself, or supposed himself, 
in advance of his age, might be congealed until the age had 
overtaken or passed beyond him. A father who had been 
shelved for a while in the family ice-vault might be restored 
to children older than himself. Or again, a first-born who 


had displeased his father might be frozen until all his brothers | 


had got the start of him, and reappear among men as a 
younger brother. But indeed there is no end of such fancies. 


We may safely leave their further discussion until Signor | 


Rotura has returned from his journey to South America ‘ for 
a large supply of the two necessaries for the safe conduct of 
his process, both of which substances at present remain a 
secret.’” ‘ Dagonet,” in the Referee, says: 

“It is to be hoped that Signor Rotura, the gentleman who 
has invented a process for freezing animals for a month, dur- 
ing which time animation is suspended, and who can then 


restore them to life in five minutes, will extend his experi- 
ments to the human species. He is to practice on a felon, I 
hear, and if he is successful he is cordially invited to visit 
these shores. The times are hard, and if he can freeze Mrs. 
Dagonet and my six small but hungry children for a year or 
two it will make a great deal of difference in my butcher’s 
bills. There is also another way in which Signor Rotura 
could utilize his invention. Seasick people stay at home 
because they don’t like to be ill; but if we could—stay, such 
an idea is worthy the poet’s harp. 
To Sicnor Rotura. 


O wonderful Professor! will you listen, if you please? 
To America I often have been much inclined to go, 

But I never yet have ventured, for those cruel, angry seas 
Make me very, very nervous, and upset my stomach so. 


| Now, of course, if your invention is a genuine affair, 
You have opened up the ocean to a million or more 

Who would take a railway journey, but would never, never dare 
To venture in a vessel where Atlantic tempests roar. 


We can walk on board the steamer, where, assisted by your men, 
You'll suspend our animation till we're only frozen blocks ; 

You can pack us hke sardines in their boxes, sir, and then 
We shan’t shift about and damage when the vessel heaves and rocks. 


What a lot the ships can carry—you can load them to the mast 
With a treight of frozen people, all in tidy heaps arrayed, 

And the passengers won’t trouble if they don’t go very fast, 
For they will not eat a morsel, but lie still where they are laid. 


And when the journey’s over, and we reach the other side, 

You will quietly unfreeze us, and our consciousness restore ; 
| We shall shake our limbs a little, and our eyes will open wide ; 

We shall wash and change our collars, and walk quietly ashore. 

| The arrangement would be quite too lovely. But sup- 
pose, after freezing us, something happened to the professor? 
Why, we should have to stop frozen for a few thousand years, 
| and be buried alive, and the chances are our suspended ani- 
mation would not return till the Judgment Day, and we 
should only wake up to find the world shutting up shop, and 
not even have time for something to eat. Seriously, as Sig- 
| nor Rotura intends shortly to make an experiment with a 
felon, if he succeeds we shall have another scientific revolu- 
tion. I’m not ambitious. I don’t want to be iced into the 
twentieth century, or to be preserved till the New Zealander 
sits on the ruins of the Albert Hall; but I should like to be 
iced through the remainder of Lord Beaconsfield’s Adminis- 
tration, and brought to in time to shake hands with William 
Ewart, and congratulate him on getting hold of the rudder 
again.” 
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In North Carolina they have the “ Maine Liquor Law,” 
broken up into bits and scattered broadcast over the State. 
A good deal of moonshine whisky, distilled altogether from 
corn, is made illicitly in the mountainous region, and the 
abundance and cheapness of the beverage combine to put the 
temperance men in a minority of the population at large, so 
that it has thus far been found impracticable to secure the 
enactment of any general prohibitory law. The sale of 
liquor, however, is prohibited by special legislation in several 


| or three miles from some academy or church. 


hundred different localities, usually within a radius of two | 


The State is 
thus checkered all over with what are called “ dry’’ spots, 
where liquor can be had only on the sly. This occasions a 
good deal of peregrination to get to the nearest grogshop, 
which is usually as close as possible to the charmed circle 
of exclusion. Commercial tourists, and other travellers who 
cannot do without their regular drams, actually carry maps, 
on which the “dry” sections are indicated by heavy black 
shading, and before visiting which they lay in supplies to 


' last them till they get away. But since evey North Carolina 
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Legislature makes changes in the anti-alcoholic localities, re- 
pealing special prohibitory acts passed at the immediately 
previous session and enacting new ones, these topographical 
aids have to be frequently recast. 

In the closing hours of the last session of the tarheel law- 
makers, a member who had become thoroughly disgusted 
with the greedy fanaticism of the temperance men in rushing 
through an omnibus bill interdicting whisky-sellers within 
three miles of nearly every church in North Carolina not 
already made the centre of a “dry”? spot, and thinking it 
was a bad rule that wouldn’t work both ways, came very 
near turning the tables on the Good Templars by smuggling 
in a bill prohibiting the erection of a church within three 
miles of any grogshop. It didn’t pass, though, 


An Irish Retort.—When the movement was inaugu- 
rated years ago of building the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
extending from Chicago to La Salle on the Illinois River, it 
called to the scene of action a host of Irishmen. These peo- 
ple, like the war horse, which “ smells the battle from afar,” 
seem imbued with power to smell a contemplated canal or 
railroad at any distance, no matter how great; in fact, to 
build a canal or railroad but three things appear to be neces- 
sary, viz., a shovel,a pick, and an Irishman, While the 
work of this canal was in progress, a prominent lady of Joliet, 
a city through which it passes, engaged an Irish woman, just 
over, as aservant. As is usual, when the lady was busiest, 
Bridget was sure to want “a day out.” It may be here re- 
marked, parenthetically, that the lady above referred to had 
a son, who, like the sons of a great many other prominent 
people, was a little reckless and dissipated. One day, in the 
midst of * house-cleaning,’’ Bridget came to her mistress and 
asked to go out, as it was a “ howly day.” “ What kind of 
a ‘howly day’ is it ?” inquired the lady, mimicingly, nettled 
at the idea of losing her servant at that particular time. 
Bridget didn’t know exactly, but she believed it was “the 
Vargin Mary’s day.” Well, who was the ‘ Vargin’ Mary,” 
said the lady, “‘ but a woman like myself?” “ True, ma’am,” 
replied Bridget; ‘* but sure, ye will allow there was a won- 
derful ditference in the sons ye bore.” Bridget had her 
* day out.” 


Hard on the Doctors.—Some forty years ago, when 
Mason County, Illinois, was a part of Sangamon County, and 
contained but a few small villages or settlements, the inci- 
dent following occurred in Bath, one of the oldest settle- 
ments in the county. Dr. Harvey O’Neal, the first medical 
practitioner of the village, after a few years’ warfare with the 
ager,” which in those early days attacked the people promis- 
cuously, accumulated sufficiently of the world’s wealth to 
erect himself anew office, and employed an Irishman, named 
McCleary, as carpenter and builder. One day McCleary 
stopped work when the doctor came round to see how he was 
getting along, and said,” “ Sir, if ye would not think me im- 
pertinent, I would like to know what ye are having this par- 
tition put into your office for, anyhow.” ‘ Why,” said the 
doctor, ‘a couple of gentlemen, viz., Messrs. Atherton and 
Toler, are going to read medicine with me, and I wish to give 
them a room to themselves, where they will be secure against 


interruption.” McCleary, scratching his head a moment, re- 


plied, “ Well, I don’t know anything about Mr. Atherton; 
but that Toler boy is just fool enough to make a 
doctor.” 


An Ancient Humorist.—Hierocles, who lived in the 
sixth century, collected twenty-one jests under the general 
title of the Pedants, and in this fossil jest-book we find jokes 
that have been handed down through succeeding collections, 
and have become old and familiar friends. Among these 
ancient jests is the account of the man who, from fear of 
drowning, determined not to enter the water until he was 
master of the art of swimming; of the man who complained 
that his horse died just as he had taught it to live without 
food ; of the philosopher who carried a stone about him as a 
specimen of his house; of one who stood before a glass with 
his eyes shut to see how he looked asieep; of the man who 
bought a crow to see whether it would live two hundred 
years or not; and one whe went into a boat on horseback 
because he was in a hurry. Here we find the evernew 
story of a man who, meeting a friend, asked whether it was 
he or his brother who was buried; and the blundering ex- 
cuse of the person who, not having attended to the request of 
a friend, said, when he met him, “I am sorry I have never 
received the letter which you wrote to me about the books.” 


Taken at his Word.—The man who ordered two mon- 
keys, and received 100 (because he spelt the order, “ too,” 
without crossing the “t’’), confessed that he had badly sold 
himself. There was more excuse for him, however, than for 
the man who would disown an expensive joke when it is 
taken in earnest. : 

A Mr. John Ingram, residing in Wayne County, Ken- 
tucky, was recently applied to for work by a poor man, 
whom he told in jest, to get rid of him, that he would give 
him two thousand dollars for three thousand lizard hides. 
The man agreed to undertake the job, provided Ingram 
would give him his note, payable when the skins were de- 
livered. 

Ingram complied, the note was signed and witnessed, and 
the man, with his wife and children, repaired to the moun- 
tains, and commenced war on the reptiles. He was so 
pleased with the result of his first day’s work that he con- 
tinued, and in a much shorter time than it seems possible, he 
had gotten the three thousand skins, and then, taking them 
to Mr. Ingram, demanded the two thousand dollars promised. 

The joke had now turned, and Ingram explained that he 
was just in fun about the affair; but the lizard-hunter was 
terribly in earnest, and persisted in being paid the moncy. 
Ingram refused, and a suit will be brought at once, and the 
lizard-man will win it, without doubt. 


At a recent Primitive Methodist prayer-meeting held at 
Runcorn, Cheshire, England, a local preacher, in the course 
of his address to the Deity, made use of the following extra- 
ordinary words: * O, Lord, these are bad times, and there’s 
a good many people got naught to eat, because they’ve got 
no bread. There’s a good many people out of work, be- 
cause they’ve got no work to do, and O, Lord, they tell me 
that it’s all through an old Jew what lives in London. Slay 
him, O Lord! If I slay him they’ll hang me; but do Thou 
slay him, O Lord, for they can’t hang Thee!” 








